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Ten Pitfalls in Advertising’s Path 


Some Commonly Encountered Errors of Character, Immaturity and Judg- 
ment Whose Correction Will Build Confidence in Advertising 
and Push Up Results 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 





1. Ignorance 
FAULTS OF | * 


TEN ADVERTISING PITFALLS 


Insincerity 
CHARACTER | 3. Dishonesty 
4. Cleverness 
FAULTS OF ss 
IMMATURITY | > Superficiality 
OR LACK OF : 
6. Stodginess 
Tas 7. Bad Aiming 
| F 8. Lack of Power 
FAULTS OF { 
| JUDGMENT 1 Cold Feet 


Crooked Thinking (failure to think through) 


(of facts, etc.) 

(why they used to call it 
“the advertising game”) 

(such as bought testimo- 
nials) 


(make it “different”) 

(smattering, working too 
fast) 

(lack of interest) 

(forgetting your public) 


(money, media, size) 
(inability to stick to it) 








VW Hie of course it is essen- 
tial to learn the right way of 
doing things, it is equally useful to 
avoid the wrong ones. Any busi- 
ness as young as advertising still 
suffers from survivals of early 
trial-and-error days, still lapses oc- 
casionally into the graceless ways 
of its youth, still tries to grow up 
faster than nature intended. Re- 
sponsibilities are put on it beyond 
the strength of its immaturity. 
Thus it has the liabilities, as well 
as the priceless assets, of youth. 
Any list of such errors gives a 
one-sided view of a subject; while 
we are dwelling on sins, virtues 
are forgotten. Never forgetting, 
then, that these things are only oc- 
casional, let us see what handicaps 








we can find that may be holding 
ack this business of ours. Here 






are ten suggested ones—perhaps the 
reader will wish to make a different 
list according to his own experi- 
ence. 

Ignorance, insincerity and dis- 
honesty seem to be the first three 
—given the position of honor be- 
cause they are basic character faults 
and are quite inexcusable. Then 
come four that may be condoned 
because they are the results of 
youth or enthusiasm, or inexpe- 
rience — cleverness, superficiality, 
stodginess and bad aiming. Finally, 
three that are straight errors in 
judgment—lack of power, cold feet 
and crooked thinking. 

Obviously much advertising is 
happily free from any of these 
troubles. Many a failure, however, 
can be traced to one or more of 
them creeping into the plans when 
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Let’s look at them 
the better to 


least expected. 
a bit more in detail, 
avoid them. 

First, then, 

1. Ignorance. By this is meant 
failure to find out completely the 

‘real facts abeut the product, its 
talking points, what makes it of 
value, and to what people, and 
when. This insulting indifference 
to the needs of one’s public and the 
deserts of one’s product is difficult 
to excuse. It would seem to be 
mostly due to laziness. 

Of course, one has to fill one’s 
space with something and it’s quite 
a chore to do original research work 
in digging up facts. 

So we find advertising filled up 
with junk like “famous for fifty 
years,” “the honor and reputation 
of the maker,” and “designed with 
the utmost care for a discriminat- 
ing and modern clientele.” Cer- 
tainly these are all cloaks for igno- 
rance. If we knew all about our 
product, our only trouble would be 
to find room enough to hold the 
facts. 

Next comes 

2. Insincerity. By this is meant 
the tongue-in-the-cheek stuff. More 
than anything else, insincerity, es- 
pecially in the early days, made 
people refer to advertising as a 
“game.” It was something you 
“played. ” It was full of chances 
to ‘ ‘get away with it.” You “put it 
over. If you had “speed” and 

“cleverness” the poor boobs swal- 
lowed your stuff. The hand is 
quicker than the eye. Watch the 
three little shells! 

Since the fundamental thing that 
sells goods is trust and belief, how- 
ever, insincerity soon defeats itself. 
People are quick to sense it. Let 
them catch you winking in an aside 
—and you're through. When a 
comparison of the product and your 
claims put the spotlight on insin- 
cerity, not only is this particular 
advertisement killed so far as the 
reader is concerned, but equally 
dead also are all others signed with 
the same name. 

The elephant never forgets. Once 
feed the American public a cigar 
butt disguised as a peanut, and i 
is better to move out of these parts 
fast. 
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Finally in this group of character 
faults comes 

3. Dishonesty. A great deal of 
what was said above comes equally 
well under this heading. Add, how- 
ever, such questioaable procedures 
as bought testimonials, exaggcra 
tions (which are polite names for 
plain lies), unfounded or guessed- 
at claims of superiority and all the 
other departures from the straight 
and narrow. Advertising has its 
crooks, just like banking, the 
church and the law. 

Dishonesty is a worse menace 
than insincerity, however, because 
it is done with more skill by people 
with less scruple. 
To get away with a plain lie, one 


has to do the thing well. Ama- 
teurs at it are handicapped. So 
skilful kave the advanced practi- 


tioners become that regulation and 
action against provable dishonesty 
in advertising are highly desirable. 
This regulation, however, should 
come from interests concerned with 
maintaining the integrity of adver- 
tising, or better yet, from within 
the industries affected. Otherwise 
the abuses may become so flagrant 
that they will be regulated from 
without. 


* * * 
Now we come to four faults of 
immaturity or lack of training 


These are very often corrected as 
the individual producing the acver- 
tising matures in mind, in judgment 


and in technique. First 
4. Cleverness. As such, nobod) 
has any objection to it. When it 


adds interest, brightens up the ap- 
proach, makes you “want to read 
it”—all to the good. While there 
are many times when it is inap- 
propriate, there are more _ times 
when it is the salt of advertising 
But cleverness practiced as al 
end in itself—being brilliant just as 
a finger exercise—that’s a pitfall. 

Often the client is responsible 
He puts pressure on his advertis- 
diffe rent” 






ing man to “make it 
when what he ought to say 
“make it sell.” Anyhow, betwee 
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H.. R. H1. 
the Prince of Sales 





“GEE, Mom, this syrup musta 
been made just for your hot- 
cakes! No use talkin’, that stuff 
you used to buy couldn’t do ’em 


justice. How about it, Dad?” 

Dad will agree, and young 
Charley Potter’s sale will be 
polished off with the usual deft- 
ness. Charley not only knows 
how to make customers—he 
knows how to keep ’em satisfied 
as well. 

Particularly his parents. Last 
week he got Dad to trade in the 
old radio for a new one. This 
week it was the syrup. Next 
week—even Charley himself 


















doesn’t know yet what it will be. 

Charley likes things that are 
new and better—and is always 
eager to get them into his home. 


Ma and Dad recognize the sub- 
tle selling methods behind his 
wise-cracks. But they can’t re- 
fuse him. Because in the Potter 
household, he holds the royal 
position of Son. 

700,000 young fellows like 
Charley read THE AMERICAN 
Boy. Nearly 80% are of high- 
school age and over. A whale 
of a good sales force for you! 
Don’t overlook getting them in- 
terested in your product, in the 
one magazine they can call their 


very own. December forms 
close October 10th. 

: di 
The A YOUTH'S COMPANION Founded 


merican Hoy 


Detroit Michigan 
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tittle of impression regarding the 
article to be sold. 

The “Sunny Jim” and “Jim 
Dumps” characters used years ago 
by Force are the classic examples of 
advertising so clever that the prod- 
uct got no notice. Whether this is 
true, or whether the blame should 
rest elsewhere, nobody knows. It 
was before the days of authentic 
testing of copy appeals. 

The relative ineffectiveness of 
too much “cleverness-seasoning” as 
compared with just enough to make 
the dish palatable has been proved 
in many a copy test. 

We seem to be facing an era of 
superficially clever, sparkling and 
brilliant copy, evoked by competi- 
tion. We shall probably see too 
much of it during the next few 
years. Much of it will not pay. 
It’s a good servant but a bad mas- 
ter. 

Consider next 

5. Superficiality. Smattering, 
working too fast. A cousin to Jgno- 
rance, and nearly as culpable. Fail- 
ure to dig in. Failure to take our 
time at it until the real thought ar- 
rives, which, God wot, may not 
come until three in the morning of 
the thirteenth night. 

Superficial advertising wastes 
money by concentrating on the ap- 
peal which is eighth in power in- 
stead of on numbers one, two and 
three. Not enough digging has been 
done. Not enough testing. Snap 
judgment is at work, the old guy 
who only knows how to write in 
red. ink. 

Superficial selling puts a prod- 
uct on the market before it has 
been given real and exhaustive tests 
in actual use. His “sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts” like it. So 
shoot the works. And the works 
often get pretty well shot. 

Superficiality is a fairly preva- 
lent American characteristic. It 
goes with our haste, our high pres- 
sure, our gambling instinct. We've 
had quite a little of it kicked out 
of us by the recent unpleasantness, 
so it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good. 

And so we come to 

6. Stodginess, which is just being 
plain uninteresting. Less and less is 
this making trouble for advertising. 
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We early learned that they would 
pass by our tent unless we barked 
louder or lewder than the ballyhoo 
artist of the next tepee. Still no 
article on advertising pitfalls can be 
complete without quoting the pas- 
sionate exhortation from the wings, 
“Work a little faster, Jake, they're 
walking out on ye!” 

Which brings us to the last of 
the faults of immaturity 

7. Bad Aiming. The bull’s-eye 
is a long way from the marksman 
who can’t even aim at it. He may 
not even know where it is. Whis- 
per it low, he may even have mis- 
laid the entire target, in which 
event unless he shuts his eyes and 
uses a machine-gun, which is ex- 
pensive, he is quite out of the 
match. 

No advertising campaign should 
ever see the light unless it has first 
found its public, who they are, 
where they are, what they are, 
when, why and several other things. 

The accurate location of the peo- 
ple who will probably buy the prod- 
uct; the accurate delineation of 
what kind of folks they are, where 
they buy, when and how often— 
these things automatically deter- 
mine not only the advertising slant, 
but also the choice of media, the 
size and frequency of appearance, 
the months of the year, even the 
days of the week. This is fact 
stuff. All one needs, once one has 
it, is the ability to draw a logical 
conclusion from given premises 
Some even fall down at this point, 
which is therefore mentioned in 
number 10, below. 

* * 

Now for a plain errors of 
judgment, and we shall have fin- 
ished this melancholy collection oi 
topped shots and foozles which be- 
set us all when we need them least 

First comes 

8. Lack of Power. Cars won't 
go uphill without gas in the tank 
False economy in advertising ex- 
penditure, trying to coast, hoping 
to show it up in the P. & L. and get 
away with it—these bits of bad 
judgment handicap many an adver- 
tising campaign. Often, however, 
they seem unavoidable. 

Far better in such a case to de- 
cide to do adequately anything 
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which HIS is the circulation of the fastest- 


ie = growing magazine we happen to 


of the know about in America this year. 
should During the past nine months it has grown 
as first from nothing to 5,336 copies a month, 
;= net paid-in-advance circulation. 


‘y are, 
things. 
he peo- It is the new retail Trade Edition of House 
age Beautiful, with Trade Index—a really vital 
, where review of actual conditions, trends and 
ee fashions in the furniture field—bound into 
g slant, the regular edition, and sold to store execu- 
a tives, furniture and furnishings buyers, 
ven the interior decorators, and specialty shops. 

1s_ tact 

= Any advertising man who has not studied 
— this great contribution to economy in 
$ point, 


ned in advertising may have a sample copy on 
request. We shall be glad to give par- 
rors of ticulars, too, concerning our Building 


ave fin- Trade Survey, which is sold to architects 


hich be and builders. 


m least 
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hoping 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of bdMfEIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
n adver- Member of the National Shelter Group 
1owever, BRANCH OFFICES: 
; Filth Avenue Building, New York Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
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which it is decided to do at all, 
rather than to spread the butter too 
thin. Careful staggering of sched- 
ules, using the more productive 
months of the year and staying out 
of the poor ones, alternating big 
advertisements with small ones, lo- 
calizing your pressure in best ter- 
ritories—all these are devices for 
assuring adequate pressure wher- 
ever we attempt to do any advertis- 
ing job at all. 

Knowledge of what advertising 
percentage is being spent in rela- 
tion to sales is helpful. Compari- 
son of this with what is being done 

_ by competition or in other fields at 


least will give us an argument 
acainst unwise and _ indiscriminate 
cutting “just because we have to 


economize. 

An advertising expenditure, all 
other forces operating normally, 
will -~ you just about so much 
sales. A dollar well and carefuily 
spent for advertising will buy you 
just so many dollars’ worth of 
sales, according to the business you 
are in. That is the way to look at 
expenditure. If you cut your ad- 
vertising you are probably going to 
cut your sales, and you'd better be- 
lieve it in advance. 

Which leads naturally 
other weak sister 

9. Cold Feet, or inability to stick 
to your program once you are em- 
barked on it. A good deal of 
money would be saved if business 
men would look at advertising as a 
sales-producing expenditure, and 
not as a shot in the dark. 

It is a legitimate part of the op- 
erating budget, like rent, cost of 
raw material and salaries. Indeed, 
it is a salary, or rather a commis- 
sion, which a business pays to its 
master salesman. True, it has to be 
paid in advance of the sale, but the 
results are pretty thoroughly guar- 
anteed in advance if the other 
forces are in proper working order. 
Would that every business expendi- 
ture were as sure of results, as re- 
liable as well-done advertising. 

So an advertising and selling pit- 
fall develops into which many a 
business has disappeared, bag and 
baggage—the lure of shutting off 


to the 


the advertising to save money, the 
fancied inability to keep it up. 
Can’t afford to keep it up? You 
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can't afford not to, any more than 
you can afford to fire your master 
salesman because you don’t like his 
face. 

Finally comes 

10. Crooked Thinking. This is a 
story all in itself. It really covers 
the whole field of bad judgment— 
all the wrong conclusions drawn 
from inadequately established 
premises, all the “wish-thinking” 
where your desires warp your judg- 
ment into pretzels, all the amateur 
decisions when the problem needs 
the enlisting and heeding of pro- 
fessional judgment. 

Nothing more can be done here 
than mention it, because to cover it 
properly we'd have to use another 


issue. Read any good book on how 
to think straight—such as Projes- 
sor Harry Overstreet’s “About 


Ourselves”—and you'll get the idea 
far better than the present writer 
will ever be able to express it 

* * * 


Those, then, are some of the pit- 
falls. They give a depressing ef- 
fect as you read them over, and 
make you think “if advertising has 
this much the matter with it, it's a 
wonder it has succeeded so well.” 
So remember we are in this article 
deliberately looking only at danger 
signals, and ignoring for the mo- 
ment all the multitude of things ad- 
vertising is doing skilfully and 
well. 

Advertising succeeds because of 
the right things it does. It suc- 
ceeds even though it occasionally 
(not always) falls into some of 
these wrong ones. The fewer mis- 
takes it makes, however, the faster 
it (and all of us) will go. The 
only purpose of bunching some of 
the more dangerous errors al! in 
one spot is so they can be looked 
at and avoided when they suddenly 
begin to throw wrenches into the 
machinery. 

We drive this big car of ours at 
pretty high speed down the busi- 
ness road, and the red lights are 
just as necessary to safe progress 
as the green ones. 


G. D. Coan Advanced by Sun 
Agency 
G. D. Coan, of the Sun Advertisinz 


Company, Toledo, has been elected vice 
president of that agency. 
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» Payrolls Seventh in the Nation 


r, and 

4 oe ILWAUKEE is the nation’s twelfth city in 
“well.” population but it rates seventh in the amount of 
— wages paid by manufacturers. The annual industrial payroll 
she | exceeds by many millions that of several larger cities, 
7 pew including Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Boston and Baltimore. 


use of 


it sue- Manufacturers in the city and immediate suburbs within 
ionally Milwaukee county pay an annual wage of more than 


me ol 


alee $200,000,000. And this tremendous income is protected 
‘ast’ | by a diversity of manufacture which makes Milwaukee 


». The 
yme of one of the most reliable of all metropolitan markets. 
all in 
looked 


ddenly {| Added to the stability of buying power in Milwaukee is 
to the fan equally advantageous newspaper situation - - - because 
ours at {| The Journal alone sells the Greater Milwaukee market 
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THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


yy Sun FIRST BY MERIT 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Advertising Cost 








Knox Gelatine and Sunsweet Prunes 
Share an Advertisement 


The Cost of the Advertisement Is Being Shared Equally by the 
Co-operating Advertisers 


HE first advertisement of a 

campaign in which Knox Gela- 
tine and other food advertisers are 
co-operating is now appearing. 
This first advertisement represents 
a tie-up between Knox and “Sun- 
sweet” California Prunes and fea- 
tures a recipe for a dessert in which 
both products are im- 
portant ingredients. 
Over a period of 
months, other products, 
such as Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple, Comet Rice 
and Sealdsweet grape- 
fruit, will similarly join 
with Knox in advertis- 
ing recipes in which 
these products and Knox 


Gelatine are used in 
combination. 
The cost of this ad- 


vertising is being shared 
equally between the ad- 
vertisers tying-up in 
each advertisement. 
There is to be an equi- 
table treatment of each 
product in the amount 
of space and illustration 
being worked out under 
the general theme of 


fou “ae will bere 








that real Prone 





Although tie-ups between adver 
tisers are not an entirely new 
development, this particular adver- 
tising co-operation is rather inter- 
esting in that, while most tie- ps 
mention other products incidentally 
here both advertisers share on an 
equal basis to their mutual advan- 
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beth rae tanya Winw for the two valuable booklets ited below Le 

me your grocer can supply you with “Sunweet Calsforma Prunes and Knot 
And thes recipe s:ll tell you how to put them both tagether for s happy 
jomonrow's dinner Just try it. and be sare to send the coupon today! | 


combining the products. 
The combination of gel- 
atine with other foods 
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house- 

wife that both products lend them- 
selves to tasteful combinations and 
variations. This co-operative ef- 
fort also allows the advertiser, in 
his advertising, and the housewife, 
in her use of the products, to get 
away from monotony. 

Each advertisement carries a 
coupon in which the housewife who 
answers asks for two booklets— 
one from Knox and one from the 
co-operating advertiser. These cou- 
pon returns are addressed to the 
Knox company which will, in turn, 
send the names to the other adver- 
tiser co-featured. 


order to ew 
suggest to the 


tage. Whenever possible the current 
theme of each advertiser’s cam- 
paign has been carried out in the 
co-operative advertising. Headlines 
of the advertisements also empha- 
size the combination idea, as for 
example: “When Good Things 
Get Together” and “Partners in 
Perfection.” 

When this tie-up idea originated, 
it was thought that it might prove 
troublesome to produce an adver- 
tisement that would meet with the 
approval of two sets of advertising 
agencies and clients, but the idea 
worked out quite smoothly. 
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Do you sell 
through these Iowa 
7 drug jobbers? 


the 


adver- 

‘ore Sales of your product are stimulated throughout Iowa 

ates ° when your advertising is appearing in The Des Moines 
ses: Register and Tribune. Note how the Sunday edition cov- 

on an : 2 i ‘ obb 

lin ers the territories served by all the Iowa drug jobbers. 


Circulation of The Des 

Moines Sunday Regis- 

ter in each Jobber’s 
Territory* 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
McKesson-Churchill Drug Co. 47,845 copies 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
McKesson-Churchill Drug Co. 87,338 copies 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Drug Co. 174,487 copies 


2 DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Siete Torbert Drug Co. 80,561 copies 





> X OTTUMWA, IOWA 
INE J. W. Edgerly & Co. 38,604 copies 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
McKesson, More & Porterfield 18,578 copies 


“Information as to territory covered was supplied by the jobbers 


current The total of the circulation figures shown above is considerably 


; cam- in excess of The Sunday Register’s circulation of 212,000. 
in the This is due to overlapping of. jobbers’ territories. 
adlines 


empha- ; 
ee . The Des Moines 





Things 

iers in ° e 

vate Register and Tribune 

: ee Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 

aadver- 

ith the} 245,757 Daily - 212,244 Sunday (A. B. C.) 
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Impudent Advertising 


Women Are Getting Tired of Being Told About Odors and Other 
Terrible Tendencies 


By Mary Muldoon 


HE average advertisement ap- 

pealing to the “gentler sex” ap- 
proaches the matter on hand with 
tactics that would shock a bull- 
fighter. 

For the last few years women 
have been deluged with warnings 
anent their terrible tendencies to 
shock the dear males, and deprive 
themselves of the pleasures of 
wifehood, motherhood, girlhood 
and livelihood, in general. 

One time it is breath; another 
time, body odor ; another time, feet, 
figure, hair or some other personal 
matter that need not, methinks, be 
blazoned on practically every news- 
paper and magazine that may fall 
into women’s, and men’s, and chil- 
dren's, hands. Take up any issue, 
any publication (except PRINTERS 
INK): 

“She bags a bouquet but never a 
beau.”’ : 

“Her toes only get wet in a show- 
er bath yet. an . : 

“What men look for in the girl 
they marry. ” 

“At nine 
at three f 
one tell : 

“What she really wanted was chil- 
dren be ' 
“Clever, hardworking, but 
couldn't get ahead. " 

“Even her best 
her.” 


how lovely; 


feet .. 
. why doesn’t some 


she 


friend won't tell 


I spare you further wails about 


the Lass with the Indelicate Air. 
Are advertisers treating 85 per 
cent of their purchasers rightly? 
They increase sales—yes. But fear 
advertising is an insult, always, 
and intelligent women are getting 
incensed at the constant reiteration 
of our little personal indiscretions 
that, bad as they may seem, are 
really not so terrible considering 
the World War and the depression. 

We may have needed a severe 
jolting. But please, Advertisers, 
let up on us. If we don’t know 
now why we are wall-flowers we 
will never learn. In many up-to- 
the-minute clubs women are actu- 
ally campaigning about the matter. 
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I know two big clubs where the 
women promised not to “purchase 
goods that are advertised in an 
impudent manner.” 

A magazine editor told me that 
she hated to run the advertisements 
in her paper, and that many women 
wrote to her and told her that they 
disliked putting her magazine, with 
these objectionable advertisements, 
on the library table in their homes. 

“We can’t print filthy _litera- 
ture,” she, said, “but we certainly 
print lewd advertisements.” 

But it is the magazines’ 
and butter. The fault is 
theirs; it is the advertisers who 
have allowed an insidious, indis- 
creet personality to creep into the 
handling of matters that are per- 
sonal to women. 


Chivalry—Some Day! 


Let these advertisers see the 
handwriting on the wall! Some 
day, the advertisements are going 
to get chivalrous and give the little 
girls a hand instead of a foot. 

And, when you come to think it 
over, the world needn't get so 
snooty over a good honest sweat 
inspired by a swift round of golf, 
or a combat with the kitchen stove 
at the summer camp. 

I shudder to think what the gen- 
erations-to-come will think about 
us women when, on thumbing over 
museum numbers of present-day 
publications, they learn that we 
are evil-smelling, foul-mouthed, 
bleary-eyed, rough-skinned, consti- 
pated, anaemic creatures .. . un- 
loved, unhonored and barely un- 
hung. 

That we are 


bread 
not 


intelligent, with 
probably B.A. after our names, 
will not be recorded. But, oh, how 
the “B.O.” will linger on! 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

The advertisers are becoming too 
familiar. 

We women are starting to be 
contemptuous—of their advertise- 
ments, and of their products. 
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Every now and then, outside the 
newspaper’s daily routine, . there 
comes a brilliant achievement in 
reporting. Scoops, beats . . . what. 
ever you call them . . . stories like these lend sparkle to the 


news, build character for the newspaper that carries them. 


William H. Fort, Daily News staff man in Cuba, wrote in 


June that the island would be in revolt before August. It , 


was. His uncensored reports from the rebel front, uncolored 
by official influence, were a vivid, authentic chronicle of the 


fortunes of civil war on America’s doorstep. 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Daily News correspondent in Berlin 
predicted in May the debt holiday Hoover proposed in July. 
No other correspondent has so ably covered the ensuing §: 


dramatic events in Germany. 


THE CHICAQ 


Chicago's 
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A. R. Decker, in Basel, scooped the world on the Wiggin 


report recommending revision of war debts. 


A Daily News investigator 
found and disclosed a gigantic 
gasoline ‘‘bootiegging” ring 
which was defrauding the state 
of many thousands of dollars 


inrevenue. A statewide drive against gas-tax evaders followed. 


Out of the routine stories, these, by an out-of-the-rut staff 
...+ but the more than 400,000 families in whose homes 
The Daily News is a daily visitor have come to expect it 


of The Daily News. 


An alert and vigorous newspaper 
is a mighty good medium for an 


aggressive advertising campaign. 


ILY NEWS 


spaper 
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erell be Bread -- 


but no farm line 


When the soup lines form this 
winter on the “lower east side” 
or the “upper west side,” Okla- 
homa farmers will be living well 
at home, thank you. 


Right now, they have larders full 
of flour from their own wheat 
crops, cellars full of canned Fruits 
and vegetables, and enough feed 
for their livestock. 


What money comes in, much or 
little, will be “velvet”. And 
there'll be some, too, don't for- 
get. Which is not always true 
in the cities. 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ad- 
vertising will tie in this large 
market to your city sales. 
205,023 A. B. C. CIRCULATION 


THE “\|OKLTAHOMA 


TEXAS 














OKLAHOMA city OKxtLAH OMA 
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An Unemployment Plan That Is 
Working Now 


While Various Panaceas Are Being Offered Almost Every Day, This In- 
dustry Has Put into Effect a Plan That Is Benefiting Its Unemployed 
Right Now—First of a Series of Two Articles 


By David Drechsler 


Counsel to the New York Clothing Unempioyment Fund 


Former Member of the 


W HEN the topheavy American 
business machine began to 
falter late in the summer of 1929 
and finally pitched into a headlong 
decline which has lasted more than 
two years, depression fell upon a 
nation totally unprepared for such 
an overwhelming catastrophe. The 
steadily rising tide of production 
and business volume had persuaded 
almost everyone that the traditional 
forces had vanished and 


economic 

that periods of falling prices, 
shrinking profits, unemployment 
and curtailed consumption had 


made their last bow in the United 
States. Only a few isolated voices 
cried out warning as the pace grew 
faster and faster. The sharp 
downswing struck an astonished 
society which had been 
geared for permanent prosperity. 

In the cold light of the morn- 
ing after American business finds 
itself confronted with one of the 
most difficult and most deplorable 
economic problems it has ever had 
to face—unemployment. Millions 
of men have been walking the 
streets for months, vainly search- 
ing for work—any kind of work— 
but no machinery exists to help 
them out of their dire distress. 
Business has no resources to aid its 
workers except heroic emergency 
measures—special legislative ap- 
propriations for public works, 
voluntary contributions to unem- 
ployment relief funds or football 
games for charity. 


business 





Of course, the 
storm will ultimately be weathered. 
No one doubts that. But now is 
the time, while the bitter lesson is 
still fresh, to make sure that such 
a national calamity can never hap- 
pen again. A strong bulwark must 
be erected against the possibility of 
any similar disasters in the future. 

One of the first and most neces- 
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Legislature 


sary steps to be taken is the crea- 
tion of a practical system of un- 
employment insurance. If properly 
conceived such a system will not 
only relieve public want in time 
of depression but will also operate 
actually to prevent the recurrence 
of the difficulties with which we 


are at present beset on all sides. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself has recognized the need 


for prompt action and in his receni 
address before the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Buffalo said: 

“I hope that the next adminis- 
tration and the next legislature 
will take up a practical, definite 
study of unemployment insurance, 
avoiding of course any form of 
dole, and basing their investigation 
on sound insurance lines.” 


A Practical Plan 


In the United States there are 
already in operation a few experi- 
ments in the field of unemploy- 
ment insurance—including those of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Procter & Gamble, General 
Electric and the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry in New York. 
Ever since its inception the writer 
has been intimately associated with 
the activities of the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange 
and the observations in this article 
are based on close contact with a 
working unemployment insurance 
plan. Moreover, because of its ex- 
treme seasonality and susceptibility 
to labor difficulties, the clothing in- 
dustry provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the practicability of util- 
izing unemployment funds. The 
New York clothing industry plan 
is particularly interesting because 
inherent in it are several unique 
advantages which will be sum- 
marized later. Its special value 
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lies in the fact that it not only 
provides for relief in dull times 
but also incorporates certain basic 
principles which operate in advance 
to prevent conflict and insecurity 
in industry. 

We have for years in the United 
States encouraged the development 
of insurance protection against al- 
most every kind of loss. A man 
may insure his family against loss 
of income through death or disa- 
bility; he may protect his house 
against fire, his possessions against 
theft, his automobile against acci- 
dent, even his baseball games and 
picnics against rain. Yet one of 
his most precious assets, the privi- 
lege of working and earning a liv- 
ing, still lies unprotected against 
the vagaries of the business cycle. 
When business slows down, he can 
do nothing in his plight but wait 
anxiously for things to pick up 
again. Surely there is a definite, 
logical place today for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Not a Dole 


The most frequent objection 
raised is that it is similar in prin- 
ciple to old age, widows’ and or- 
phans’ pensions or the English dole 
cystem. In fact, certain labor lead- 
ers in the golden pre-depression era 
whenever unemployment protection 
was suggested proudly stated that 
“American labor wants no char- 
ity.” But the analogy between the 
dole or pension and unemployment 
insurance is false. The former are 
functions of charity, assumed for 
one reason or another, to take up 
the flotsam of society. The latter 
is a just recognition on the part of 
society of a debt based on the valu- 
able service rendered it by labor. 
Society encourages, educates and 
trains men to take up trades, to as- 
sume a definite place in its indus- 
trial system. It teaches men to per- 
form a particular duty necessary 
for the comfort and well-being of 
the social order—frequently unfits 
them for anything else. Therefore 
society has a permanent obligation 
toward the men who hold them- 
selves in readiness to serve it. Yet, 
labor alone, unlike almost every 
other factor in industry, is not per- 
manently provided for. 
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When a capitalist lends money to 
an industry his return-interest is a 
fixed annual charge added to the 
cost of the product as an overhead 
expense of the business. A com 
mon illustration of this may be 
noted in the funded indebtedness 
of a business. The money thus ob- 
tained is contracted for over a pe- 
riod of years at a definite and 
fixed rate of interest, payable either 
quarterly or semi-annually. The 
interest payment is never made 
dependent on the use or non-use 
and runs on in seasonal and non- 
seasonal periods alike. 

The amount fixed as rent, like- 
wise, is never made dependent upon 
actual, continued use of the build- 
ings leased by the industrialist for 
a term of years. It is sufficient 


that they are available to him; 
the rent is the same and goes on in 
and out of season. This is true 


even in such industries as are by 
their very nature seasonal. 

The cost of upkeep of plant and 
machinery (not considering re- 
placements or repairs due to use) 
goes on in and out of season. Ma- 
chinery is not scrapped between 
seasons. It is cared for, housed 
and insured until the plant opens 
again for operation. 

These few items which have been 
cited are no more necessary for 
production than is the labor em- 
ployed, and during slack periods 
remain as idle as do the men. Yet 
the several charges go on just the 
same. Similarly is this true of in- 
surance, taxes and various other 
maintenance charges, expense of 
management and sales costs. On 
the books all these expenses are 
carried as fixed annual charges and 
all calculations are based on full 
time and reflected in the cost @f the 
product under the item of over- 
head. 

With productive labor, on the 
other hand, the case is quite differ- 
ent. Labor is paid only while it is 
engaged in actual production, with 
no consideration given to it in the 
slack time in which it holds iteelf 
in readiness to resume and for the 
years spent in apprenticeship to 
master the arts of the trade. A 
definite discrimination exists in the 
social order between those of its 
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members who obtain their liveli- 
hood by lending money to industry, 
supplying it with machinery, land 
and buildings, managing it and sell- 
ing its product—all classed under 
either the heading of non-produc- 
tive labor or overhead expense— 
and those engaged in productive 
labor. This is an inequality which 
it is not only just but expedient, 
as present experience shows us, to 
remove by devising a system for 
protection in the event of involun- 
tary unemployment. 

Let us look at the situation from 
still another angle. The theory of 
the payment of wages to the 
worker during the period in which 
he may be involuntarily idle but 
holds himself in readiness to work 
is not new. A fireman, though he 
may not be called to extinguish a 
single fire during the week, will 
receive his salary just the same. A 
soldier receives his board and pay 
while waiting to be called to duty. 
Annual retainers are frequently 
given to men belonging to the pro- 
fessions and such payments are 
made whether the services rendered 
are continuous or occasional, so 
long as they hold themselves in 
readiness to render the service 
when called upon. 

In theory unemployment insur- 
ance already has a_ successful 
precedent in social legislation—the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Compensation law was designed to 
remove the burden of impaired or 
destroyed earning power through 
injury to the employee, by making 
the employer liable for injuries 
sustained by the employee without 
the fault of the employer and 
solely through the fault of the em- 
ployee except the latter fault is 
such as to constitute serious and 
wilful misconduct. From this, to 
which business, labor and society in 
general wholeheartedly subscribe, 
it is only a short step to the idea 
of unemployment protection. In 
fact, by substituting the word 
“unemployment” for “accident” in 
the original recommendations of 
the Wainwright Legislative Com- 
mittee in 1909, we have a convinc- 
ing plea for unemployment insur- 
ance : 


The present system in New York 
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rests on a basis that is economically 
unwise and unfair, and productive 
of antagonism between workmen and 
employers. As a matter of fact, 
workmen practically cannot provide 
for themselves adequate accident (un- 
employment) insurance, and there- 
fore the burden of serious accident 
(unemployment) falls upon the work- 
men least able to bear it, and brings 
many of them and their families to 
want. These results can, we think, 
be best avoided by compelling the 
employer to share the accident (un- 
employment) burden, since by fixing 
the price of his product the shock 
of the accident (unemployment) may 
be borne by the community. 


Sound theory alone, of course, 
may not be sufficient justification 
for the adoption of new social and 
industrial philosophy. But when 
sound theory is substantiated by ac- 
tual practice it merits thoughtful, 
serious consideration. Let us turn 
then to the operating unemploy- 
ment insurance plan of the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America as a specific 
example of the constructive appli- 
cation of the best principles of un- 
employment relief. 

As in every other field of com- 
merce, the operators in the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry make 
regular provision for sustaining the | 
non-productive cost items on their 
books—i.e., interest, rent, manage- 
ment, etc. The table below sum- 
marizes the cost figures in percent- 
ages of clothing manufacturers lo- 
cated in several market centers of 
the country, and with fractional va- 
riations which in most cases are 
negligible, these figures are typical : 


Manufacturing overhead (including 
rent, insurance, depreciation, amor- 
tization) 

SPSS RI ine erp eapaba pope 

Distribution (including selling and 
ID ined ae oe deasidi 

Stock and shipping room expense... 1% 

Office and general expense........ % 

Administration, salaries and interest 2 


Total 





But labor is paid only for what 
it produces while it is producing. 
Piece-work rates prevail in the 
clothing industry throughout the 
country. The work on a garment 
is divided in most of the well- 
ordered and managed shops into 
as many as 115 operations, with a 
set cost price for each operation, 
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the earnings of each operator be- 
ing measured solely by the number 
of operations performed by him. 
The price for each operation in 
union markets is fixed by collec- 
tive bargaining and is largely de- 
termined on the maximum that 
may be produced in a forty-four- 
hour week and afford a_ living 
wage. By this method the manu- 
facturer pays for just what he gets 
and the worker receives pay for 
what he produces and no more. 

It is not necessary to ask what 
is a living wage judged by Ameri- 
can standards. It is sufficient to 
say that the so-called living wage 
paid to labor in the clothing indus- 
try does not take into consideration 
periods of unemployment. To illus- 


trate: Firm A operates its factory 
forty-eight weeks a year. Firm B 
competes with Firm A by selling 
the same line of clothing at the 
same prices but operates its fac- 
tory only twenty-seven weeks a 
year. Price determines the sale, 
all else being equal, so that it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the 


Cutting Booklet Costs 


OR a period of 
years, the Hamil- 
Watch Company 
inquirers a 
booklet entitled: 
“Timekeeper.” The 
book was excellent in 


ton 
sent to 


every particular but 
one—even a modest 
quantity lasted for 


ceveral years and long 
before an edition was 
used up, many of the 
watches pictured were 
obsolete and the newer 
numbers, of course, 
were not shown at all. 

Early this year, the 
company had Chris- 
topher Morley go 
through its plant and write a story 


entitled: “When We Speak of a 
Tenth. .” This story has been 
set up in the form of a booklet 


that contains only the story itself 
and therefore cannot become out 
of date. The watches are featured 
on individual slip sheets. The two 
—the booklet and the slip sheets— 
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buyer will pay more for a garment 
tailored by Firm B than for one 
tailored by Firm A. Is it possilile 
to conclude, then, that the wages 
Firm B are a living 
wage, although per working week 
they match those of Firm A? On 
what is the employee of Firm B 
to subsist during the twenty-five 
weeks of enforced idleness? 

Naturally, where such violent 
fluctuations and disparities in ac- 
tivity exist, where the hazard of 
unemployment constantly threatens, 
it was only elementary justice t at 
something should be done for the 
protection of workers in shops 
which operated little more than 
half the time. In 1928 an Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund was cre- 
ated by a joint agreement between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America and the New Y: rk 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange. 
Before analyzing the details of this 
agreement, however, it is impor- 
tant to review briefly the events 
which led up to it. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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the right-hand pocket. The slip 
sheets are being constantly revived 
and kept up to date. In this inex- 
pensive way, Hamilton prevents its 
direct mail from going stale and, 
at the same time, cuts costs. 
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: For RESULTS— 
acm Choose the BALANCED Newspaper 


> CTC- 
Jorle In editorial content, a newspaper may range the 
oe field from froth and foam that give no nourish- 
ment, to ponderous hardtack that leaves the reader 
with mental indigestion. Halfway between these 
two extremes is the balanced newspaper . . . enough 
solid substance to carry weight, satisfyingly 
seasoned with entertaining features. This is the 
way of making a newspaper that goes straight to 
the homes and firesides of the great consuming 
masses... wins their acceptance, holds their in- 
terest, earns their confidence, and opens their 
pocketbooks to sound advertising appeal. 


For nearly 62 years, The News has held to this 
method of newspaper making. By building a 
balanced newspaper that interests, informs and en- 
tertains the entire family in the home, it has firmly 
established itself as the buying guide of more than 
4 out of every 5 Indianapolis families. 


Use The News in Indianapolis . .. and cultivate 
this profitable market with one, economical adver- 
tising expenditure. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


I? in Indianapolis for 36 consecutive years | 











New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Baltimore’s 


New Gas Range Plant 
Starts Production 


To the six Baltimore firms manufacturing gas stovd 


two making iron pipes and ten producing plumbe 


goods, add now another such factory. 


The new plant of the Harry C. Weiskittel Co., In 
Baltimore, is equipped to make gas ranges, iron soil pi 
and plumbers’ fixtures. The factory, designed alo 
the most modern lines for such work, is situated o 


24-acre tract of land on the outskirts of the city. 


Further evidence of the above-average business activ 





Atlanta: A. 
S 
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Baltimore. Activity that means added sales for the 


vertiser who makes regular use of the advertising col- 


ns of The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


SUNDAY 


York: jchn B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8S. Osborn, Inc. 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
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Detroiters Who Can Afford 
To Travel Read The News 


Mrs. Detroit depends upon The 
News for her travel and resort in- 
formation. And, this is as it should 
be, for The News not only keeps its 
readers informed about the attrac- 
tions of winter and summer resorts 
everywhere, but also maintains two 
Public Service Bureau offices to 
assist in planning vacations, tours 
and cruises. 

The News also prints more foreign 
correspondence than any other De- 
troit newspaper and in addition to 
its local editorial staff of some 200 
men and women, maintains exclu- 


The 


New York Office 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


sive correspondents in New York, 
London and Washington . 


Resort and travel advertisers who 


employ The News have the advan- 
tage therefore of not only reach- 
ing as high as 90% of the finan- 
cially able homes of Detroit, but 
also of making contact with people 
whose ideas and travel informa- 
tion are largely supplied by The 
News. Consequently if you wish 
to sell the well-informed travel or 
resort prospect in Detroit, your 
best medium, viewed from any 
angle, is THE NEWS! 


Detroit News 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member of Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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How Trade Associations Can Join 
in Cross-Selling 


What Manufacturers Are Doing Individually, Associations Can Do 
Collectively 


By E. B. Weiss 


HERE are a number of ex- 

amples of non-competing man- 
ufacturers getting together to do 
cross-selling. Thus Gillette and 
Palmolive have joined forces to 
promote razor and shaving cream 
sales. Similarly, the A. C. Gilbert 
Company, maker of an electric 
beater, has co-operated with the 
makers of Wesson Oil. And else- 
where in this issue there is a re- 
port of a cross-advertising plan de- 
veloped by the makers of Knox 
Gelatine in conjunction with a 
group of manufacturers. 

But strangely enough, in the 
field of trade association work, 
where the basic idea of co-opera- 
tion is the keynote of all activities, 
this same plan of cross-selling has 
been rather neglected. There seems 
to be no good reason why associa- 
tions with mutual interests should 
not join hands. It is a field of en- 
deavor that offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for broadening the service 
an association renders to its mem- 
bers and for improving existing 
programs at small expense. 

An excellent illustration of how 
trade associations can develop 
cross-selling is to be found in the 
activities of the Cleanliness Insti- 
tute. This co-operative venture, 
organized in 1927 by the Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glycer- 
ine Producers, Inc., to “promote 
public welfare by teaching the 
value of cleanliness,” has devel- 
oped cross-selling to a point that 
warrants the attention of trade as- 
sociation officials. 

The ultimate goal, of course, of 
all the Institute’s activities is the 
development of wider markets for 
soap. The use of soap—and this 
is true of scores of other products 
—is intimately tied up with other 
articles. For instance, there is a 
definite relationship between soap 
and water, soap and towels, soap 
and the bathroom, including plumb- 
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ing and fixtures, soap and washing 
machines, etc. As the Institute 
visualized this phase of its job, the 
thing it had to do was locate the 
mutual interests existing between 
these allied products and soap and 
then co-operate with the proper 
trade associations to develop co- 
ordinated programs of education, 
advertising, and sales promotion. 
There is the matter—to cite a 
specific case—of educational work 
among factory employees designed 
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ARADISE... a tired body com 

pletely surrounded by hot water. 
No feeling quite like it. Skin is cleansed. 
“atigue relieved! 

With an automatic gas water heater 
—no waiting in damp clothes for the 
water to get hot. Hot water is on tap 
the moment you turn the faucet. 

Hot baths. Hot laun- 
dry water. An automat- 
ic gas water heater sup- 
plies them. ..instantly. 
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An Advertisement Prepared by the 
Institute for the American Gas 
Association 
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to reduce lost time due to illness. 
Few realize that the lost time in 
industry due to illness is seven 
times as great as the lost time due 
to accidents. Yet by far a greater 
part of the educational activities 
carried on among industries has 
dealt with accident prevention. 
Perhaps this was a perfectly natu- 
ral condition. Accidents are spec- 
tacular; they make a deep impres- 
sion upon all who witness the 
results, and as a consequence, it was 
to be expected they would assume 
great importance, while the less 
spectacular loss of time through 
sickness did not receive the same 
attention. Through its health and 
advertising divisions, Cleanliness 
Institute offered its co-operation to 
the National Safety Council in pre- 
paring health and cleanliness post- 
ers for display on factory bulletin- 
boards. The result was a series of 
displays which bore the names of 
both the National Safety Council 
and the Cleanliness Institute. 


Lower Cost to Each Group 


Both groups distribute the post- 
ers and the distribution is there- 
fore much larger. This has an- 
other beneficial result and that is 
a lower cost to each group for the 
posters, due to the larger run. 
Large insurance companies, inter- 
ested in reducing health hazards in 
the industries they serve, have like- 
wise reprinted these and other 
Cleanliness Institute posters and 
have distributed them to employ- 
ers in substantial quantities. 

That is one instance of how the 
Institute is working with other co- 
operative groups. Another ex- 
ample is found in the gas utility 
field. 

The gas utilities have for some 
time looked upon the hot-water 
heater as offering the largest sec- 
ondary outlet for gas. To develop 
this market, the utilities have ap- 
propriated hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually in advertising 
the hot-water heater. 

Hot water and soap are insepa- 
rable and the Cleanliness Institute 
therefore interested itself in the 
water-heating campaign, particu- 


larly when letters began coming in 
from gas utilities asking for re- 
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prints of Institute advertisements 
and for copies of the Institute's 
booklets and other material. 

Soon the American Gas Associa- 
tion evinced interest and inquired 
specifically concerning the means 
of co-ordinating activities. 

The Institute studied the adver- 
tising efforts of the gas utilities in 
promoting the use of gas-heated 
water, and with the co-operation 
of the American Gas Association 
offered advertisements which inter- 
preted the heater from the stand- 
point of what it could do. Permis- 
sion was granted for using the 
advertisements at will and mats 
made available at a very nominal 
cost. The appeals presented were 
cleanliness appeals which had 
proved successful in the Institute's 
own campaign. 

The Institute offered a series of 
slogans under the caption of “Hot 
from the Spigot.” It offered a 
group of Mother Goose parodies 
and other material which could be 
used by gas utilities in individual 
advertisements, publicity, and di- 
rect-mail advertising. A substan- 
tial number of direct-mail folders 
prepared by the Institute were pur- 
chased by gas companies at cost. 

In all of this work, the object 
of both the Cleanliness Institute 
and the American Gas Association 
was not to encourage merely the 
use of this material but to lead the 
gas utilities to think along these 
lines themselves, for it was obvious 
that higher cleanliness standards in 
the homes of gas company custom- 
ers would lead to a larger use both 
of hot water and of soap. 

That was three years ago. The 
second year, the Institute, at the 
request of the gas industry, again 
prepared co-operative literature for 
gas company use. The Institute 
encouraged by the gas association, 
went farther in its cross-selling ac- 
tivities, this time preparing book- 
lets for use by gas companies ( dur- 
ing meetings of women’s cooking 
groups, offering radio material, etc. 

Now in the third year of | 
cross-selling, work goes on more 
effectively than ever before. The 
gas association, in an excellent, 
elaborate portfolio which was dis- 
tributed to all of its members, not 
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only gave a large portion of space 
to this cross-selling effort, but dis- 
played the material being offered 
in the Institute’s national cam- 
paign, and gave specific sugges- 
tions as to how this material could 
be used in all phases of water- 
heating campaigns. 

Among other things the Insti- 
tute has done in working with the 
gas utilities is to send its own doc- 
tors and staff members to gas con- 
ventions and private company 
meetings to discuss these co-opera- 
tive campaigns. It makes available 
to the gas industry all of the in- 
formation in its research library. 
The detailed results of its own 
campaign are readily available to 
all agencies handling gas accounts. 

It is estimated that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are spent each 
vear for gas-heater water adver- 
tising by utilities. This sum has 
been influenced to a marked degree 
by the efforts of the Institute and 
the American Gas Association in 
their cross-selling work, while of 
course the entire advertising ap- 
propriation of Cleanliness Institute 
indirectly helps the gas industry to 
sell its water heaters. 

Methods developed in this co- 
operative campaign with the Amer- 
ican Gas Association are now be- 
ing followed advantageously by the 
Institute in cross-selling work with 
other major industrial groups. For 
instance, it is working with the 
electric manufacturers on the elec- 
tric water-heater idea. It is working 
with the Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustries Bureau. It is co-operating 
with the National Linen Supply 
Association, selling the idea of indi- 
vidual fresh towels and white uni- 
forms, all of which mean the use of 
more soap. The National Linen Sup- 
ply Association, in turn, has been 
working with the Cotton Textile 
Institute and now proposals are 
developing which may bring all 
three into co-operative plans. The 
Institute has also been in touch 
with the National Restaurant 
Owners Association, with the 
Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau 
of the paint industry, and with a 
number of other trade groups. 

There are almost unlimited op- 
portunities in this cross-selling 
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work by trade associations. A vast 
variety of products have a mutual- 
ity of interests that can best be 
developed by joint effort of this 
sort. It is up to trade association 
secretaries and association officials 
in general to foster the movement 
and to develop its potentialities in 
such directions as the Cleanliness 
Institute has so ably pioneered. 


Join George A. McDevitt 
4 
Company 

F. J. Crowell, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland 
News and the St. Louis Star, has joined 
the Chicago staff of the George A. Me- 
Devitt Company, publishers’ represen- 
tative. 

Walter Harris has also joined the 
Chicago staff. He was previously with 
the national advertising department, at 
that city, of the Scripps-Howard News 
papers. 


New Accounts for Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., adver 
tising agency, Chicago, has been 
pointed to handle the bond and invest- 
ment advertising of the First Union 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. This 
is in addition to the trust advertising, 
which has been handled by this agency 
in the past. 

Horder’s, Inc., Chicago, has also 
placed its advertising account with the 
Murphy agency. 


F. M. Orchard with Erwin, 
Wasey 


F. M. Orchard, formerly vice-presi 
dent of the Gardner Advertising Com 
pany at St. Louis, has joined the New 
York service department of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. He had been with 
the Gardner agency for five years and 
previously had been with the Butterick 
Publishing Company. 


H. L. Waterous to Join 


Newell-Emmett 

H. L. Waterous will join the staff 
of the Newell-Emmett Company, | 
New York advertising agency, on (c- 
tober 1, in a layout and_ visualizing 
capacity. He was formerly with The 
Erickson Company, now merged with 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. More recently he 
has been free-lancing. 


Fox Film to Donahue, Coe & 
Mayer 
The Fox Film Corporation, New Y: 
has appointed Donahue, Coe & te er, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
Churchill, formerly with The 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined Donahue, 
Coe & Mayer as vice-president. 
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- = upon a time; — 
but why bother with the 
story when only the 
ending is important? 


The final big moment 
comes when the buyer, 
after years of fooling 
around with printers 
who can’t quite make 
the grade, decides once 
for all that he will place 
his business with a 
printing house that he 


P.S.— We got the job! 


Charles 


Francis 
Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Ave., NewYork 


even within the metropolitan area of 
Boston, for Boston is noteworthy as a city of 
houses—of homes. 
151 communities make up Boston’s retail 
sei iy area. Here live nearly 3,000,000 & 


furnaces, porch swings and flower seeds— hed. 
hundreds of products the apartment dwellerfery say 
never needs. 
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NEED MORE 


.. they 


BUY MORE 
» HOMES | 


Makers of these things find the Boston 
lobe outstandingly the home paper in this 
arket. 

By whatever yardstick you care to measure 
, the Globe has proved time and time again 
hat it is the paper taken home—read at home. 

By using the Globe you reach approximately 

0,000 families living within the shopping 
rea of Boston as defined by Boston merchants 

emselves. 

And you'll be following the lead of these 


ery same merchants in concentrating your 
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N a recent business 
magazine article the 
President of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertis- 
ers, Mr. Lee Bristol, wrote 
that: ‘‘Large buyers of ad- 
vertising do not want 
‘forced circulation’ and, 
further, they would like 
to see circulation deflated 
to a basis of reader inter- 
est and measurable buying 
power’. 


E donot know about 

other newspapers, 
Mr. Bristol, but Free 
Press circulation does not 
need to be deflated. 


q 


VERY morning this 

newspaper contacts 
the true buying power of 
Detroit and the 25 Mich- 
igan counties within the 
radius of this city’s in- 
fluence. 


HE Free Press has con- 
fined 79% of its city 
distribution to the more 
prosperous, better-buying 


Che Metro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


districts of Detroit ...and 
the remaining 21% goes 
into the homes, in other 
districts, which are 
worthy of the advertiser's 
attention. 


HE Free Press does 

not employ high-pres- 
sure methods to inflate 
circulation to proportions 
which exclude all possi- 
bilities of profit for the 
advertising. It isaCentury- 
old policy with this news- 
paper that the circulation 
be maintained “‘ to a basis 
of reader interest and meas- 
urable buying power.” 


q 


E suggest to all space 
buyers who wish to 
avoid circulation waste, 
that they investigate the 
exclusive position occupied 
by the Free Pressin Detroit. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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A New Yorker Drives Out into 
the Sticks 


He Discovers That the People Eat, and Gets Ashamed of His Worry 
Over the Depression 


By G. A. Nichols 


NEW YORK business man 
d prominently connected with a 
financial house tells Printers’ INK 
he has forgotten all about the 
present business depression. Any- 
way, his own personal psychologi- 
cal depression has vanished; once 
again he is young in spirit and his 
heart is in his work. 

The cause of this interesting 
metamorphosis was a visit he re- 
cently made to the rural home of 
his parents in a Central Western 
State—that habitat of the down- 
tredden dirt farmer who is sup- 
posed to be wondering how he can 
possibly exist with wheat selling 
at 49 cents and corn at 43. He is 
a Wall Street man and has had his 
full share of the “downs” which 
have affected the stock market for 
lo these many months. Falling 
into the conventional human error 
of judging others by himself and 
viewing business conditions within 
his own circumscribed area as in- 
dicative of the country’s business as 
a whole, it seemed to him that 
everybody everywhere must neces- 
sarily be blue. 

And then he got into his car and 
drove into the West. 

“It made a new man out of me,” 
he says. “Why, those people out 
there don’t care anything about the 
stock market; no ‘situation’ bothers 
them. It is decidedly refreshing to 
the harassed city dweller to see 
how placidly they go along in the 
even tenor of their ways. Food, 
good food, is plentiful. Those who 
do not raise their own food can 
buy it at lower prices than for 
years. They live in comfortable 
houses which probably would not 


the so comfortable if located in 


cities. Of course they do not have 
as much money to spend as in 
normal times, but they are getting 
along remarkably well. Compara- 
tively speaking, it is accurate to 





say that the depression has affected 
them but little. 

“Take my own father, for in- 
stance: 

“He lives in a modest home and 
has another house which he rents 
for $25 a month. He hasn't much 
money and would like to have 
more; we all want more money. 
But he is getting along. He buys 
things that he needs and pays for 
them. The depression is not add- 
ing any gray hairs to his head; 
neither is worry shortening his 
path to the grave. Who is there 
to say that he is not living a full 
life and a useful life? And he is 
typical; there are thousands and 
thousands of others like him, some 
richer and some poorer. Conditions 
are not as happy for them as would 
be the case if the country’s busi- 
ness were consistently flourishing ; 
but they are so much better off 
than are some others that any com- 
parison would be absurd. 

“Like most city men who pur- 
sued riches in that supposedly new 
economic era a few years ago when 
a new standard of inflated prices 
was erroneously believed to be 
permanent, I have been looking up- 
on industrial conditions as a basis 
for my opinion as to the kind of 
fix the country is in. When I con- 
templated the millions of men out 
of work and the calls for aid to 
relieve actual distress I could see 
but little promise ahead. But 
when, in quest of much needed 
mental relaxation, I fled out into 
the sticks, so to speak, I got a dif- 
ferent view. Out in those rural 
sections is where the real life of 
America is. If those people were 
starving (when we hear the fran- 
tic political calls for farm relief 
you may think they are starving, 
but they are not) this nation would 
be in a sad way; we would have 
something real to worry about. I 
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now feel entirely different about 
things in general. From now on I 
am going to be a cheerful, and I 
trust a successful, fighter.” 

What caused the change of 
heart, the renewal of spiritual 
force, in this New Yorker? 


The basic cause is food. Last 
year there was a drought. This 
year there is none. There is a 


super-abundance of crops of every 
kind. And while the economists 
talk about over-production, while 
the politicians would drag the 
Government into impossible at- 
tempts to peg prices in defiance of 
the law of supply and demand, the 
fact remains that the common mine 
run citizens in the small towns and 
on the farms—the class that in 
some other countries might be 
called the peasantry—are eating. 
They are eating well and cheaply. 

A few weeks ago I went into a 
little Kansas hotel for dinner, the 
dinner hour being noon in that sec- 
tion. I got a splendid meal, in- 
cluding fried chicken, for 50 cents. 
And I paid the transient rate at 
that; the regulars in the hotel, the 
natives, got the same meal for 35 
cents. 

A few evenings ago I was in- 
vited to dinner in a Chicago loop 
hotel by an Eastern friend. The 
meal cost him $2 for each of us 
and it was not a bit better than the 
50-cent dinner I bought in Kansas. 
The main difference was that the 
Kansas dinner was not served in a 
beautifully gilded dining room 
with all the trimmings that go with 
a big city hotel. I gave the buxom 
waitress a 25-cent tip (it semed a 
shame to spend only 50 cents for 
a meal like that) and I almost 
feared she was going to drop dead. 

Go where you will through the 
rural sections, as did the New 
York gentleman, and you immedi- 
ately get the impression that there 
is plenty to eat—oodles and oodles 
of it. Nobody is going hungry in 
rural America this year. There 
is food enough and to spare. 
Farmers and small town residents 
are actually feeding their less for- 
tunate relatives from the city. On 
farm after farm in the Middle 
West, Southwest and Northwest, 


you will find whole families mak- 
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ing protracted “visits” to their 
hay-seed relatives. All are eating. 
Perhaps some of them are not par- 
ticularly happy ; it goes against the 
grain to have a lot of people “on” 
you and most persons hate the 
thought of subsisting at the ex- 
pense of others. Even so is not 
this a striking illustration of the 
self sufficiency, the capacity and 
the solidity of the merican 
farmer? 


Why Farmers Complain 


The farmer, of course, does an 
awful lot of complaining. It is no 
wonder that the politicians fly so 
promptly to his “relief” with un- 
economic and impossible panaceas. 
But when hasn’t the farmer com- 
plained? I lived among farmers 
the first twenty years of my life; 
my experience with them dates 
back to the days of Mary Ellen 
Lease, of “raise less corn and more 
hell” fame; of Sockless Jerry 
Simpson and of gentle old bewhis- 
kered Senator Peffer. There was 
the same howl about over-produc- 
tion then that there is now, and 
similarly abortive attempts to afford 
political “relief” were made. The 
farmer probably always will how! 
and bellyache; he seems to be 
made that way. 

But when people throughout the 
rural sections of this great coun- 
try can fill their stomachs steadil\ 
with good food, there is not much 
danger of the aforesaid country 
caving in economically, regardless 
of how unpromising things may 
seem in a general way. 

Advertisers would learn a lot of 
things to their lasting benefit— 
things that could be applied result- 
fully to their merchandising meth- 
ods right now—if they would go 
out into the country districts once 
in a while, getting clear away from 
city surroundings and influences 
that might impair their judgment. 

While I was consuming the 50- 
cent meal above mentioned (the 
town is the one in which I passed 
my boyhood days and where, inci- 
dentally, I always ate regularly 
and well despite the fact that my 
folks were dirt poor) an old fel- 
low who runs a drygoods store in 
that community introduced me to 
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Another TRADITION 
Bites the Dust 


It was a bad summer for traditions. Partic- 

ularly that old one about “Business is always 
poor in Summer.” At least, the American 
finds good reason to discard that theory, 
along with a few others that the Summer 
of 1931 showed up. 

National advertising in the American 
made a nice gain in June over 1930. July 
came and went, still the American’s gain 
continued. And all through August, a poor 
month according to tradition, advertisers 
continued to increase the space they used in 
the American. And in total advertising in 
August, the American gained more than 
any other paper in New York. 

When a newspaper becomes a habit with 
over 300,000 readers daily and more than 
1,100,000 Sunday—and when advertisers 
find it consistently profitable to use that 
paper—even during so-called dull months 
—it’s good evidence that that paper can 
do a thoroughly profit- 
able job of selling for any 


New Yor kK manvfacturer at any time. 
American 
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the Presbyterian preacher, who 
happened to be sitting at our table. 

“Well, Doctor,” I remarked to 
him, “I suppose I knew everybody 
in your church at one time, but 
after all these years I doubt if I 
would know anybody.” 

“Oh, I am sure you would,” was 
his reply. “How about such old- 
timers as Tom O'Neil, Dr. Jenkins 
and Henry Jones?” 

“Sure enough, I know all those 
fellows. Is Henry Jones the one 
whose father used to run that little 
store on Market Street next to the 
post office and sit in the window 
all day long operating a little hand 
knitting machine making socks and 
mittens? We boys at school used 
to poke a lot of fun at Henry be- 
cause his old man was doing what 
we, in our. superior wisdom, 
thought to be woman’s work.” 

“Yes, that is the one,” the 
minister replied. “Henry is run- 
ning the same little store today and 
is worth more than $50,000. He is 
treasurer of our church and one of 
the leading citizens of the town.” 

Walking around the town that 
evening I saw on store windows 
and signs the names of boys with 
whom I used to fight and _ steal 
watermelons and apples in the old 
days. They are running good little 
stores—not getting rich, of course, 
but having money in the bank and 
plenty of good food at their com- 
mand. 

During the $2 meal in Chicago 
I was telling my Eastern friend 
about all this as part of a general 
discussion of rural markets and 
how to cultivate them. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “Those peo- 
ple are the ones who make Amer- 
ica great. With them on the job 
we shall never have the dole in this 
country. We build around them, 
perhaps without realizing it. And 
with that sort of foundation we 
have no real cause for worry about 
the business depression. It is not 
a pleasant experience by any 
means, but we can look out on the 
farms and the small towns and 
know that with the bulk of the 
people eating regularly and well 
nothing can be very seriously 

_ wrong and that soon all things will 
be right again.” 
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R. L. Dickey Advanced 
U. S. Rubber 


Ralph L. Dickey, for the last three 
years assistant to the general manaver 
of the general products department of 
the United States Rubber Company, spe 
cializing in sales promotion work, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
that department. His headquarters \ ‘|| 
be at Providence, R. I 


Sept. 24,1 


Appointed by “Review of 
Reviews” 

Arthur C. Hohmann, formerly with 
New York and Chicago offices ot 1 
Review of Reviews Corporation, has |! 
appointed Western representative of + 
Review of Reviews and The Gold 
Book, in the Ohio and Michigan ix 
tory. 


Bowers Agency Opens New 
York Office 

The Thos. M. Bowers Advertis 
Agency, Chicago, has opened a New 
York office. ro. J. Weitzman, vi 
president and treasurer of the Bowers 
agency for the last two years, is 
charge. The office is located in tl 
Chrysler Building. 


E. J. Gants Appointed by 
“Institution Management” 


E. J. Gants, until recently with the 
advertising department of College H 
mor, has been appointed Eastern adver 
tising manager at New York of Jnstit 
tion Management. He was formerly wit! 
the Capper Publications. 


“Child Welfare Magazine” 
Moves Offices 


Child Welfare Magazine has traus 
ferred its subscription and executive of 
fices from Philadelphia to Washingt 
D. C. The new offices are at 1201 16t! 
Street, N. W. 


F. C. Hitch Leaves Standard 
Brands 


F. C. Hitch has resigned as adver 
tising manager of Standard Brand 
Inc., and as vice-president and‘ director 
of the Royal Baking Powder Compa 


Has Baldwin Piano Account 
The Baldwin Piano Company, Cinci 
nati, manufacturer of Baldwin, Hamib 
ton, Howard and Sargent pianos, has a 
pointed Anderson, Davis & Hyde, In 
ew York advertising agency, to dir: 

its advertising account. 


Maine Agency Incorporates 
The Ray Mills Advertising Agen 
Lewiston, Me., has incorporated un 
the laws of the State of Maine. No 
change in name or personnel has been 

made. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


21.8% GAIN 


in Department Store Linage 


In August the Sun-Telegraph gained 
89,316 lines in department store advertising over 
the same month of last year, carrying 49.6 per- 
cent of all the department store advertising ap- 
pearing in Pittsburgh evening and Sunday 
newspapers. 


And more important, Pittsburgh's largest 
department store and four other big stores, dur- 
ing the past four months, have used more space 
in the Sun-Telegraph than in any other newspaper. 


Based on figures by Media Records for the following 
stores: Boggs & Buhl, Frank & Seder, Gimbel Bros., 
Horne's, Kaufmann's, McCreery's, Rosenbaum's, Sears, 
Roebuck and Campbell's. The latter store for 1930 
only, as it is no longer in business. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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Wie 


> Your Soup 


Your Shaving Cream 


Your Rugs 





THE CLASS MAGAZINE 
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What would you give for the combined 


knowledge of 589 grocery chain store execu- 


tives and their forecast of future sales? 





COSMOPOLITAN asked these men, who buy and sell food 
products into the hundreds of millions, where they expected to 
sell quality packaged goods in the next year. 
They have told us, and their report is yours for the asking— 

Where they expect to sell high quality coffee 

Where to look for canned fruit sales 

Who’s going to bake at home 

Who eats salads 

Where packaged cereals go 
Write today for your copy of this remarkable forecast of 
future sales conditions in the food industry. Equally noteworthy 
is the fact that COSMOPOLITAN circulation and quality 
grocery sales are both heavy in high grade neighborhoods. 


Py _ od ny i] 
b») Ly MCR a) i )) Mh! 


combined with 


Osmopoli tan 


57th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


with 1,700,000 Circulation 
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Thirty 
Thousand Times 


-~more beautiful 


In the past seven months the Beauty De- 
partment of Capper’s Farmer has received a 
total of 33,584 letters from farm women. 

In the month of July alone (not a big let- 
ter-writing month, by any means) as many as 
6.248 letters were received, asking for in- 
formation on face powders, cleansing creams, 
beauty-helps of every description. And the 
letters are still pouring in. 

What’s the answer? Simply that city 
women have no monopoly on the beauty ap- 
peal. Haven't had for years now. 

33,584 letters in seven months. Isn’t that 
real reader response? And isn’t that a real 
market for cosmetic advertisers—in a maga- 
zine that goes into a million farm homes 
every month? 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher TOPEKA, KANSAS 
CIRCULATION, JUNE ISSUE 1,012,728 








Is Business Using the Census 
of Distribution P 


An Investigation Indicates That Some Large Companies Believe Their 
Own Figures to Be More Reliable 


By H. 


M. Foster 


\ ITH considerable encourage- 

ment from -business leaders 
, many industries, the Govern- 

ent several years ago announced 
its plans for a Census of Distri- 
bution. In 1927, the first set of 
figures were published. These dealt 
vith the city of Baltimore. Since 
that time, the work has been ex- 
tended widely and during the cur- 
rent year the Government has is- 
sued a number of detailed reports 
dealing with various cities. 

How many hours of work, how 
many reams of paper, how much 
printing ink have been consumed 
hy these reports is difficult to esti- 
mate. The fact remains that the 
Government has issued detailed re- 
ports dealing minutely with many 
phases of distribution. They are, 
in part at least, an answer to the 
cry that before distribution can be 
put on a sound basis it will be 
necessary to have data comparable 
to the data available on other 
phases of manufacturers’ activities. 

Now that the figures have been 
and are being gathered and pub- 
lished, the natural question is: 
“\What is business doing with the 
figures?” In order that this ques- 
tion might be answered at least 
partially, a questionnaire was sent 
to a number of manufacturers and 
personal interviews were had with 
representatives of other manufac- 
turers. The result of this investi- 
gation would indicate that the 
Census figures are not being used 
to the extent that the proponents 
of the Census hoped. .In fact, it 
indicates that some of the largest 

npanies are not using the figures 
at all, because they believe that 
their own figures are much more 
valuable and much more accurate. 

ls the Government or the manu- 
iacturer to blame? That is a dif- 
ficult question to answer. The 
est way to answer it perhaps is to 


go into the results of the investi- 
gation just completed in order to 
see who is using the figures, how 
they are being used, and the rea- 
sons why they are not being used 
more widely than they are. 

“Yes,” says Carl Whiteman, vice- 
president of the General Foods 
Company, “we have been receiving 
the bulletins of the Census of Dis- 
tribution. We send the bulletins 
to our district sales offices and 
have them check the number of 
outlets against their own records 
and we find discrepancies between 
the number of stores reported by 
the Government and the number as 
reported by our men. We believe 
these discrepancies are due to the 
fact that the Government no doubt 
reports every outlet in every town 
or community or groups of towns 
it enters.’ 

“Has not your own study of 
grocery outlets in recent years ted 
you to a determination, satisfac- 
tory to your company, of profitable 
and unprofitable outlets?” Mr. 
Whiteman was asked. 

“This was brought forcefully to 
our attention,” he answered, “when 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce made a survey a few 
years ago in eleven cities, located 
in all parts of the country. This 
report brought out the fact that 
over 25 per cent of the so-called 
independent grocery stores did less 
than $50 volume per week. We 
realize that if these stores turn their 
stock once a week, which of course 
is ridiculous to even think about, 
but regardless, they would otly be 
able to buy $30 to $40 worth of 
merchandise from all the salesmen 
who come into their stores. 

“For some time in our organiza- 
tion there was some doubt as to 
the wisdom of discontinuing call- 
ing on these low-grade stores, but 
we finally sold the idea that any 
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store that sold less than $50 per 
week volume really did not sell 
much of any one item, and if the 
consumer demand for a product, 
existed in the neighborhood it 
would more than likely be found 
in the store, anyway. We divided 
the independent stores into four 
groups of 100,000 each, and, in- 
stead of calling them A, B and C 
stores, for convenience and expla- 
nation, we called them A, B, C 
and D stores, and we discontinued 
calling on the D stores, or the 
100,000 that do less than $50 per 
week.” 

“Is not the loss, due to the dis- 
continuance of calling on the 
stores, more than compensated by 
concentration on stores of the 
higher type?” was the next ques- 
tion. 


No Loss in Business 


“We do not think there is any 
loss in business,” replied Mr. 
Whiteman, “because, as stated be- 
fore, most of these stores will 
handle the merchandise if there is 
sufficient consumer demand in the 


neighborhood and they will buy in 
small quantities from the whole- 


sale grocer. If there is no con- 
sumer demand for a product and 
we sell it in these stores, due to the 
fact that our products are guaran- 
teed to keep and to sell, it means 
that later on we have to pick up 
the merchandise, at a loss to our 
company. We lose not only the 
merchandise, but the time and ef- 
fort it took to place the merchan- 
dise in the store. However, if 
there were a loss in business, there 
is no doubt that it would be more 
than made up by concentrating on 
the better class of stores.” 

“Is not the General Foods Cor- 
poration, through its district sales 
offices and salesmen, in closer 
touch, from its own point of view, 
with the retail grocery outlets than 
the Government can be?” 

“We think the answer to that 
question is obvious,” responded Mr. 
Whiteman. “Some time ago we 
discontinued our three selling com- 
panies and formed one. We took 
a salesman from each company and 
then, instead of each man having 
approximately 1,200 customers on 
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a few products, we gave them ap- 
proximately 400 customers each on 
the entire line. This reduced their 
territories to such an extent that 
they could get around to the better 
stores oftener than formerly. How- 
ever, the reorganization meant no 
reduction in the number of men. It 
is only fair to state, however, that 
all companies do not have our sys- 
tem nor do they have as many 
men and, therefore, the Govern- 
ment reports must be of great 
value to those companies.” 

“You have classified customers 
A, B and C,” Mr. Whiteman was 
reminded. “What is the compara- 
tive use to your company of the 
Government records and your own 
in determining these classifications 
and what are the requirements?” 

“Although the United States 
Census of Distribution shows the 
type of organizations in the food 
business and the average sales 
within that type,” explained Mr. 
Whiteman, “it does not break down 
the individual stores according to 
their size. Our own method oi 
classification, of course, has _ its 
faults. It is left absolutely up to 
the men in the field. We figure 
that in almost every town there are 
one or more good stores. If there 
are ten stores in a town, probably 
two or three of them are doing 5\) 
per cent or more of the volume in 
that town. Those large stores we 
classify as ‘A’ outlets. What I am 
trying to say is this: there is a 
‘best’ store in every town, and that 
is the unit of measuring all of the 
others.” 

It is obvious from what Mr. 
Whiteman has said that, for Gen- 
eral Foods at least, the Govern 
ment figures serve rather as a 
somewhat inadequate check than as 
really helpful information. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that his 
company has seen the figures and 
has checked against them. 

Information gathered from Stand- 
ard Brands, Incorporated, is al 
most equally interesting. 

“Of course we receive all the 
reports from the Bureau of the 
Census,” said A. C. Monagle, vice 
president in charge of sales. “The) 
are carefully read and kept on file 
It is good work the Government is 
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Ir the medium to use was 


as clearly defined in all mar- 





kets as it is in the Cincinnati 
market, the worries of you space buyers would 
immediately be at an end. Here in this impor- 
tant market there is one logical newspaper . . . 
one newspaper that completely covers the 
Cincinnati market . . . one newspaper that 
thoroughly sells Cincinnati, and its trading 


territory. 


That newspaper is The Times-Star. It will do 
a wholly profitable job for you ... and do it 
ALONE. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative a4 ( b Weslern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH | - is KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street ; i 333 N. Michigan Avenue 

New York \ ( Chicago 


MEMBER OF A. B.C.—MAJOR AMERICAN MARKETS, INC.—MEDIA RECORDS 
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doing and we are glad to have the 
records. The population figures are 
particularly valuable to us. We 
use them as a guide in our esti- 
mates of per capita consumption 
of our products. Naturally, we 
have no figures of our own on the 
population of all the cities and 
towns and rural districts in which 
we sell our goods, so we rely on 
the Government. We study the new 
Census in comparison with the old, 
and in that way we get what we 
think is the best check on per cap- 
ita consumption and what it ought 
to be and what we want to make 
it.” 

“But,” it was urged, “this com- 
pany—or at least the Fleischmann 
part of it—has always been thought 
to have the most elaborate distri- 
bution system in the country. So 
your records should be more reli- 
able, in the sense of being more up- 
to-date, than those of the Govern- 
ment.” 

“For our purposes they may be,” 
Mr. Monagle said. “The Govern- 
ment handles the material differ- 
ently than we do. We do not 
attempt to classify delicatessens, 
dairies, groceries and so on sepa- 
rately, as the Government does. 
On our records we treat all merely 
as outlets for our products. How- 
ever, we do make a special rec- 
ord of certain outlets, such as 
drug stores, restaurants and so on, 
which carry some, but not all, of 
our products. You see, the Gov- 
ernment does not include these as 
food outlets, but they are for our 
products. We also make a sepa- 
rate record of chain stores, and 
through some of our agencies we 
specify stores which belong to vol- 
untary chain organizations.” 

“Then, you do find your own 
records more reliable than those of 
the Government, do you not?” 

“It is not a case of one being 
more reliable than the other,” Mr. 
Monagle explained. “For our uses, 
we find our own records serve our 
purpose better than do the Census 
reports of the Government. That 
is all we can say. Through our 
delivery system, we keep in close 
touch with the retail dealers and 
we are, therefore, in a position to 
have our records up to the min- 
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ute at all times, and so we can 
make all necessary changes imm« 
diately as they occur.” 

From what Mr. Monagle and 
Mr. Whiteman have said it is evi- 
dent that the two largest factors 
the food industry have watched tl 
Government figures with interes 
Both of these executives point out 
what would seem to be a serious 
obstacle in the way of the use of 
the Census figures by manufa 
turers; the fact that the Govern 
ment’s classification of outlets dif 
fers markedly from the classifica 
tions which individual manufa 
turers have set up for themselves 
That this obstacle cannot easily bh 
removed is apparent when we un 
derstand that each company in th 
food industry probably has its ow 
ideas of what are logical outlets 
It is obvious that if classifications 
do not agree, much of the valu 
of the Government’s figures is 
lost. 

How about 
companies ? 


some other larg: 


Some Companies That Don’t 
Use the Reports 


The Campbell Soup Company is 
not regularly receiving the bul 
letins, although in its advertising 
and sales work it does make con- 
stant use of Census figures relative 
to population. Then, again, so 
large and progressive a concern as 
The Bon Ami Company does not 
use the reports at all. It does not 
make any comparison between th: 
Government records and its own, 
because it sells only to chains, co 
operative groups and wholesalers 
It does not sell direct to the retail 
trade and it has no missionary 
men. It has no district offices, but 
all its selling is directed from the 
main office. The officials say the) 
do not care about determining th« 
profitability or wunprofitability o! 
customers so long as customers pa) 
their bills and sell the goods of the 
company. However, they conside: 
it a good thing that the Govern 
ment is doing this work and the) 
daresay that it will become mor: 
and more valuable from decade t 
decade for the comparison of fig 
ures with earlier ones. 


The Hills Brothers Company 
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Ribbons of 
Liquid Silver 


Entirely surrounding Phoenix, Arizona, to a 
distance as far as 76 miles, a myriad of irri- 
gation canals carry water to farms in the Salt 
River Valley. Water that is liquid silver to 
the 11,000 farms that depend on it for their 
fertility. 


The success of this irrigation system, with its 
own hydro-electric plants and power distrib- 
uting organization, is attested by the wealth 
of its farmers who have 
every city convenience 
available in their ranch 
homes—every one with- 
in an easy ride of 
Phoenix, which is the 
trading, social and po- 
litical center of the 


Advertisers may now reach the homes of 
Phoenix and its trading area more thoroughly 
than ever through the use of the 


[PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Represented Nerionally by Wilhems Lawrence & Creemer Co 
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A Candid Question to the Advertiser 


Bho 


gets LESS 


for What He Selis 
than he dtd 1n 1928: 


Are you getting MORE from 


what you BUY 


have put your dollar volume out 
of step with your unit sales... 
Are you meeting your diminished 
receipts by: 
1, Diminished outlay, or by 
2. Increased value for your outlay? 


I declining commodity prices 


While it is true that magazines in 
the aggregate have decreased their 
costs but a fraction of a per cent in 
the face of a 30 per cent commodity 
price decline, it is also true that many 
of them have increased the physical 
attractiveness of their format. 

A more direct argument against 
diminished outlay, however, may be 
found in Liberty, whose cost has de- 
clined 35 per cent since 1926—while 
its physical attractiveness is now on 
the way to being enhanced to the 


in 1931-1932? 


tune of more than a quarter-million 
dollars a year. 


A New Opportunity 

Liberty was already a phenomenal 
circulation success when it was ac- 
quired by Macfadden Publications, 
Incorporated, this past April. Its edi- 
torial policy of dramatic, newsy, con- 
cise material from famous authors 
and illustrators has, therefore, been 
continued. 

But $100,000 more a year is being 
spent on these editorial and art ac- 
tivities. 

In addition a new paper contract 
has just been made—the largest qual- 
ity paper order ever placed by a 
single magazine—which will start 
Liberty off in 1932 with a mechanical 
reproduction worth $160,000 more, 
annually. 





| THE 


YARD 
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COMPARE 
With Any 
Other Magazine 


5. HOW MUCHP 

Liberty averaged 2,401,416 weekly cir- 
culation for 1930, 2,411,612 for the 
first half of 1931. 


2. WHO? 
Liberty is deliberately edited for both 
men and women. It is read by 2,750,000 





men and 3,009,000 women. Result rec- 
ords have been broken for men’s and 


women’s products alike. 


80% of all Liberty families above 
$2,000 income class 
65.8% U.S. : 


2% 37% U.S. 


own homes 
, 
% have telephones 
— 
39% U. 
46% VU. 
have vacuum cleaners 
3779 U. S. average 


. average 
58% have radios . average 


f 
50% 
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What This Means to Advertisers 
Now advertisers have been at- 
tracted to sharpen their pencils and 
figure. Your Post-Depression dollar 
can buy: 
Liberty . 
Average of 3 other Ww eeklies 
Average of 2 Monthlies . . 
Average of 6 Women’s 
Magazines .. - «+ 286 families 
Advertisers ate want to match 
Post-Depression profits with Post- 
Depression advertising value find, 
therefore, that Liberty will increase 
their appropriation’s effectiveness: 
50 per cent more than other Weeklies 
45 per cent more than Monthlies 
98 per cent more than Women's 
Magazines 


565 families 
377 families 
391 families 


Proof of Timeliness 
That Liberty’s new management 
came at the so-called psychological 
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moment may be indicated by the fact 
that within 60 days 92 advertisers 
and 58 agencies had placed $1,521,677 
in new orders. 

Judged by the rate at which new 
contracts are arriving as the main 
list-making season approaches, 
Liberty is now being regarded as not 
merely “another good magazine,” but 
as a logical market for bulking Post- 
Depression appropriations. 

The answer to diminished profits 
need not be found in diminished ap- 
propriations so long as 50 to 100 
per cent greater value may still be 
bought. 

W rite without obligation for book- 
let: “To every man with $1 to spend 
in advertising.” Liberty Magazine, 
2737 Graybar. Building, New York 
City. 





AMONG ADVERTISERS NOW APPEARING IN LIBERTY 





American Safety og Corp. 
can Tel. & Tel. Co. 

an Tobacco Co. 

Fisher Tobacco Co. 

D. Co. 
asol Co, 

ver & Black 

Nut Packing Co. 
Borden Co. 
Bristol Myers Co 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Chi.. Mil, St. Paul & Pac. R.R 
Chrysler Motors Corp. 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. 
a-Cola Co. 
nbia Pictures Corp. 

t v Radio Corp. 
RK. B Davis Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ine. 








Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Florida Citrus Exchange 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
llewes & Potter 

Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 

Chas. E. Hires Co. 
Houbigant. Inc. 

Indian Refining Co 


International Mercantile Marine 


Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kellogg Co. 

Kolynos Co. 

Kress & Owen Co 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Larus & Bros. Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Mennen Co. 

Philip Morris & Co, 





Northwestern Yeast Co, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
Parker Pen Co. 
Pepsodent Co, 
Pompeian Co., Ine. 

R. C. A.-Victor Corp. 


RK. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Sinclair Refining Co 

\. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Stanco, Inc. 

A. Stein & Co. 
Texas Co 

Vapo Cresolene Co. 
Veldown Company, 
Wander Co 

G. Washington Coffee Co. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 

R. L. Watkins Co 
Western Clock Co. 

W. F. Young Co. 

Zonite Products Corp. 


Inc. 





Liberty. ¢« « a weekly for the whole family 


PRICED 


FOR POST-DEPRESSION 





‘'IRCULATION 


QUALITY 











4% have electric washers 
29% U.S. average 
¢ have mechanical refrigerators 
8% U.S. average 


cities covered by Starch Survey 


WHERE? 
ty concentrates three-quarters of 
circulation in 25,000 
Liberty places more circula- 
here (where major part of all 
| business is done) *han any other 


cities over 


ilation. 





gazine. | 


4. HOW READ? 

Liberty is wanted enough by its readers, 
that 99% of them buy voluntarily week 
after week. No expensive subscription 
crews are necessary to sign up readers 6 
months or a year or two in advance. 
99% single copy circulation is 99% 
guaranteed-to-be-read circulation. 
Then, instead of burying 90% of its 
advertisements after the start of the last 
story, Liberty alternates advertisements 
leads throughout the book. 
doubles read- 


and 
Surveys show this nearly 
ers-per-advertisement. 


story 
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Ask Us ... or better yet, 


Come and 
See / 


HAT do you want to know about 
your Northwest (Minnesota and the 
Dakotas) market? Give us your problem. 
We will help you find the answer through 
personal field work by experienced men. 


Why not come yourself? Our cars are at 
your service. Visit Northwest wholesale 
houses, retail stores and farms — personally. 
Your fact-finding expedition will be profit- 
able and pleasant. A representative of THE 
FARMER who knows the territory thorough- 
ly will go with you or your representative. 


We will consider ourselves fully repaid if we 
can help you develop more successful mer- 
chandising and ad- 
vertising plans in the 
Northwest territory. 
The population in the 
Northwest is 50-50— 
50% Farm, 50% City. 


_——— 


New York 
Wallace C Richardson, es Standard Farm 


Ine. St. Paul, Minn. Papers, Inc 
250 Park Avenue Daily News Building 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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manufacturer of Dromedary Dates 
and other fancy grocery special- 
tics, is using the data to a certain 
degree. It checks the Government 
figures against its own to some ex- 
tet, especially in connection with 
the percentage of volume to various 
types of distributor; but the only 

) it finds in the determination 
of profitable and unprofitable out- 
lets is in the indication wheiher the 

npany is getting what it consid- 

a proper percentage of its vol- 
from the different kinds of 
lers. 

lhe executives say they are in 

ser touch with the retail trade 
than the Government can be, add- 
ing: “But we consider no records 
reliable until checked and the Gov- 
ernment records permit checking to 
some extent. We believe our own 
records are more valuable from the 
point of view of determining the 
profitability or unprofitability of 
customers, since personal judgment 
enters into such determinations. 
We believe the published data are 
not being used as much as they 
could be. Nevertheless, it is an 
excellent thing to have the De- 
partment of Commerce do this 
work and it will become more val- 
uable from period to period.” 

McCormick & Company, of Bal- 
timore, manufacturers of the well- 
known “Bee Brand” of teas, coffees 
and spices, report that they are 
checking the Census data against 
their own, but that the former are 
rarely broken down in sufficient de- 
tail to help. In fact, the informa- 
tion does not help at all in telling 
which customer is more profitable 
than another. Unquestionably the 
company believes it knows more 
about its dealers, but it uses the 
Government’s records as a basis for 
the industry's possibilities. 

Mr. McCormick adds: “We ap- 
preciate the Department of Com- 
merce’s industrial surveys and feel 
that they will become valuable as 
basic factors years from now.” 

The Joseph Burnett Company, of 
Boston, manufacturing flavoring 
extracts, reports: “We are work 
ing on these problems and believe 
the Government figures will be 
very helpful.” A large and well- 
known manufacturer of sterile sur- 
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gical dressings and allied products 
is about as negative, but a little 
more suggestive. Hinting that the 
name of the company should not 
be given, because of the incom- 
pleteness of the answers, the sales 
manager writes: “It is not pos- 
sible at this moment to give very 
satisfactory answers to any of your 
questions, because our program for 
the use of the data is still some- 
what in the formative stage. We 
plan, however, to make construc- 
tive application of the material, in 
relation to our marketing effort, 
and to seek out, through a combi- 
nation of our own data and the 
material obtained from the Census, 
those outlets which represent prof- 
itable opportunities for business.” 


“Our Records Are More Reliable” 


John S. Wilkinson, sales man- 
ager of the Carnation Company, 
canner of Carnation Milk, says: 
“So far we have not found it pos- 
sible or desirable to apply this in- 
formation in any way which could 
be regarded as beneficial to our 
own business. In our opinion, we 
have much closer contacts with our 
retail outlets than the Government 
can have and our records are more 
reliable and up to date than those 
of the Census.” 

From the testimony already given 
and from information gathered 
from other large manufacturers, a 
few definite conclusions may be 
drawn: 

First, a large majority of the 
manufacturers questioned believe 
that the Census of Distribution has 
great value. (It is interesting to 
note that many of those who favor 
the Census do so because of the 
help that it will do some hypothet- 
ical other manufacturer rather 
than for what it will do for them.) 

Second, a number of important 
manufacturers have checked the 
figures against their own. 

Third, a group of manufacturers 
believe their own figures are not 
necessarily more reliable than those 
of the Government (few have ac- 
tually questioned the reliability of 
the figures) but do believe that 
their own figures are of much more 
value because these figures are 
based on classifications quite dif- 
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ferent from those used by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth, a few manufacturers are 
not using the figures at all, a con- 
clusion which should not be un- 
expected. 

Fifth, the data gathered by the 
Government would seem to offer 
little help to manufacturers in de- 
termining profitable and unprofit- 
able outlets. 

Sixth, a number of manu factur- 
ers who are not using the figures 
admit that the Census should be 
more widely used than it has been. 

Seventh, the only point on which 
the companies questioned show any 
unanimity is that some time in the 
future the Census of Distribution 
will be of value for comparison 
with itself. 


Private Automobiles to Carry 
Advertisements 


An innovation in advertising mediums 
is space on the back of private auto- 
mobiles, which will be sold in an or- 
ganized way by Dynad, Inc., recently 
organized at Chicago. The new firm 
has arranged with motorists in twenty- 
five cities to carry poster frames 28 by 
22 inches in dimension upon which will 
be placed lithographed posters. These 
motorists are under contract to drive 
a stipulated number of miles per day, 
at least, carrying the advertisement. The 
service will be sold in units of 100 cars 
each. 

George A. Iler is president of Dynad, 
Inc. Leo T. Nowicki is vice-president 
and Irving Greben is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Continues as Secretary of 
Richmond ‘News Leader” 


W. Brydon Tennant, who recently re- 
signed as business manager of the 
Richmond, Va., News Leader, will con- 
tinue as secretary of the News Leader 
Publishing Company, according to John 
Stewart Bryan, president and publisher. 


Nursery Account to 


L. W. Ramsey Agency 
The Stark Bros. Nurseries & Or- 
chards Company, Louisiana, 
appointed the L. W. Ramsey Company, 
advertising agency, Chicago, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Appoints Tuthill Agency 

The Tuthill Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to direct a 
co-operative advertising campaign for the 
New England Carnation Growers’ As- 
sociation. Trade papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Mo., has 
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Kling-Gibson and Critchfield 
Merge 


and personnel of the 
Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago and 
New York, have been merged with 
Critchfield & Company, advertising agen- 
cy with offices in those two cities. The 
combined businesses will be operated 
under the name of Critchfield & Com- 
pany. 

Scott S. Smith continues as president 
of Critchfield & Company. Leroy A. 
Kling and Francis J. Kaus, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of Kling- 
Gibson, have been added to the staff of 
vice-presidents of Critchfieid, which also 
includes Irving R. Allen, Edward P 
Nesbitt, Edward H. Weiss and Ignatius 
Barnard. Roy J. Birkle remains as 
treasurer and Roy C. Scrymiger as sec- 
retary. 

The Chicago office of the agency will 
hereafter be located at 8 South Michi- 
gan Avenue. The New York office, 
which will be in charge of Mr. Kaus, 
will be at 230 Park Avenue. The agen 
cy will also maintain a Minneapolis of- 

ce. 

Other Kling-Gibson executives wh: 
now become associated with the Critch- 
field staff are John A. Bairnsfather, 
Arthur F. Marquette, Claude C. Hop. 
kins and C. E. Bonnesen. 


The business 


F. D. Hooper to Manage 


Barber-Greene Sales 

F. D. Hooper, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, III. 
manufacturer of material handling 
equipment. He had been with the 
Lidgerwood company for twenty-four 
years. 


J. E. Lowes, Jr., Appointed by 
Pratt & Whitney 


Joseph _E. Lowes, Jr., has succeeded 
Stanley Hedberg as advertising manage 
and publicity director of the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation, Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Hedberg resigned recently to 
join the Hudson Motor Car Company at 
Detroit. 


Gilbert Cummings Starts Own 


Business 
Gilbert Cummings has started his own 
advertising business at Philadelphia with 


offices at 1616 Walnut Street. He was 
formerly with the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and the Camden, N. J., Courier 
Post and, for six years was with the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 


R. N. Cushing with Dunham, 


Younggreen, Lesan 
Ralph N. Cushing, formerly  secre- 
tary and space buyer of Vanderhoof & 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Dun 
ham, Younggreen, Lesan Company, of 
that city, as director of space. 
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““ | I Don’t Care 
‘: | Who’s Fourth 
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asiet I hate to start a fight, but if Los Angeles and Detroit 

yo are both “America’s Fourth Largest Market,” when the 

cy _ will U. S. Census Bureau finally gets through checking its 

‘ofice, 1930 count, maybe there’ll be several other cities in 

e os fourth place. So we might as well be peaceable and 

= organize the Confederation of America’s Fourth Larg- 

Critch est Markets. But before I consent to this consolidation, 

_ somebody will have to explain to me why Boston claims 
fourth place, too. The new U. S. metropolitan concept 

age gives the Bean City 2,307,897, whereas it gives Los An- 

== geles 2,313,813. So, unless my mathematics have gone 

turing haywire, that makes us third, regardless of what Phila- 

a = delphia thinks, and pushes all the others that claim 

andling fourth place, down the line. But, regardless of who’s 

aty-four fourth in the nation, Los Angeles is first in the West. 
This is evidenced by the fact that last year this market 

ted by spent more than 2000 million dollars, which you'll ad- 

coeeded mit is a nifty flock of purchasing power. But to nie 

ne the most interesting part of this astronomical statistic 

=. is that this same market last year spent nearly two mil- 

ss lion dollars more for The Examiner than for any other 

— newspaper. Incidentally, that is one of the reasons 
why John H. Swisher & Son, Inc., advertises its King 

his own Edward Cigars exclusively in this market in The Exam- 

He was iner. So who cares whether we're fourth or forty- 

Courier fourth, when we’ve got stories like that to tell? 

ym pany 

— LOS ANGELES 

oot 8 EXAMINER 
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Put Your Message Before the Moderns 





52 
A Study of Linage 
Figures 
HAT about advertising ex- 
penditures in these slack 
times? Are they beine classed as 


and being lopped off, 
or are they regarded as indispen- 
sable means of building present 
sales and insuring future business? 

A survey has been made under 
the direction of Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Inc., advertising agency, 
to determine the answer to this 
question in terms of current reali- 
ties; that is, in the record of how 
business has advertised during the 
first six months of the present 
year. One chart showing compari- 
sons of advertising volume in the 
first half of this year with the com- 
bined averages of 1928, 1929 and 
1930 brings out this point: 

Newspaper advertising has de- 
clined from its three-year average 
for each corresponding month by 
only 15 per cent, magazine adver- 
tising by only 9 per cent. 

“It is clear,” says the report, 
“that business men are not willing 
to seriously curtail their advertis- 
ing efforts. They realize that when 
orders are scarce they must work 
harder for every dollar’s worth of 
sales they make.” 

The study was begun with the 
thought that the best judgment of 
business concerning advertising is 
to-be found in its use of it in slack 
times, “when every item of ex- 
pense is carefully scrutinized, and 
every possible economy is made.” 
The report is based on existing and 
credited figures and was made to 
determine “not merely an idle opin- 
ion of what business thinks of ad- 
vertising, but their best judgment 
backed by their dollars.” 

The chart comparing newspaper 
and magazine advertising each with 
its three-year average was based 
on figures of National Advertising 
Records for the dollar value of ad- 
vertising carried in ninety maga- 
zines and upon the Media Records 
figures on leading newspapers in 
fifty-two of the largest cities. For 
each of the two types of media 
the average volume of advertising 
for each calendar month in the 


unnecessary, 
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combined years of 1928, 1929 and 
1930 was computed and used as 
100 per cent for comparison with 
each corresponding month in the 
first half of 1931. In other words, 
the volume for January, 1931, w 
compared with the average thre 
year volume for January in the 
previous years, February. with the 
three-year February average, and 
so on. Each month was thus com- 
pared with its corresponding ave: 
age month in order to eliminate the 
seasonal factor. 

These percentage relationships 
were set up in the form of a bar 
chart. A column showing the six 
month average for each medium 
was set up, as well as for the i: 
dividual months. The columns for 
the six-month averages in ea 
case show that newspaper advertis 
ing in the first half of 1931 mai: 
tained a volume of 85 per cent 
compared with the three-year a\ 
erage for a similar period. The 


ep 
ia 


magazine percentage is 91. 
R. E. Boffenmyer Leaves 


Lamson & Sessions 


Roy E. Boffenmyer, for thirty-f: 
years in sales and advertising capacities 
with the Lamson & Sessions Compa 
has resigned from that organization. H 
will make his headquarters at The Trout 


Ware Studios Company, Cleveland, 
which he is president. 
Elliot Roosevelt with Tucker 
Agency 

Elliot Roosevelt, son of Gover 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has become as 
ciated with The Tucker Agency, I 
New York advertising agency. He 
recently on the staff of Albert Frank 
Company, Inc., at New York. 


Courtney Johnson Joins 
General Motors 


Courtney Johnson, until recently e& 
eral sales manager of the Hudson Mot 
Car Company, has joined the Gene 
Motors Corporation. Previous to joit 
the Hudson company he had been m 
ager of the Gardner Motor Company 
St. Louis. 


Has Tire Account 


The Armstrong Rubber Company, W 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of Art 
strong tires, has appointed Wadswor 
& Walker, Inc., New York advertisi 
agency, to direct its advertising accour 
Newspapers, magazines and direct n 
are being used. 
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during august 
san franciseo’s leading 
newspaper carried more 


AUTOMOTIVE 
LIN A G E 


than any two other 
newspapers in town! 


and, incidentally, 694% 
more than the other 


morning newspaper. 


advertising dollars are 
now being spent with 


earefal thought to their 
profitable return! 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 
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t’s Pulling NO 


When Yo 


OUGH times have revealed the plus pull- 

ing power of full color in the Chicago 
American as nothing else could. For NOW, 
when advertising and selling are travelling 
the roughest roads they have ever known, 
one sales record after another is being 
made by full-color advertisers in the Chicago 
American! And not to be outdone by its 
users, full color advertising in the Chicago 
American has chalked up a record of its own. 


Up to the middle of September, fifteen more 
four-color pages had been sold in the Chicago 
American than were published in all of 1930! 


Performance has built this record as it built 
records for advertisers. A mighty combina- 


CC 
in the Chicage 


National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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ouleed It Most! 


pull. ff tion of forces works in your favor when you 
ago fuse full color in the Chicago American— 
YW, fthe strength and pictorial advantages of 
ling {four colors in the only daily paper offering 
wn, fit in Chicago, the power of a different 
ing presentation to get attention, the buying 
igo potential of by far the largest evening 
its [paper market in Chicago, the low-cost-per- 
igo sale made possible by a reasonable rate 
wn, and a circulation that is almost wholly con- 
centrated in metropolitan Chicago where 
ore fF distribution can be most economically 
go accomplished, the evening paper's certainty 


30! ff of home penetration. 
vilt You will never reach your maximum poten- 
1a- tial sale and profit in Chicago until you use 





OR 
oAMERICAN 


good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
culation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


N 
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T HAVE written many articles for THE ELKS 
MAGAZINE, particularly on topics relating to the 
West. I receive many letters from readers, and 
wherever I go am greeted with: ‘I saw such-and- 
such an article of yours in THE ELKS.’ Such re- 
actions are always conclusive proof to a writer 
that a magazine enjoys these two prime requisites: 
(a) General circulation. (b) Thorough reading.” 


Dritbis (babi. 


ArtHuR CHAPMAN 
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How Three Manufacturers Devel- 
oped a Side-Line Business 


Ihe Same Basic Principle Which Sells Deja Dresses and Hats in the 
United States Sells Them in Fifteen Other Countries—and 
During Depressions 


By Arthur J. Sanville 


General Manager, Deja, Inc. 


D EJA dresses and Deja hats are 
sold regularly in more than 
150 of the leading cities of the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries. 

The basic idea is the 


cities all over the United States on 
the same day and at the same price, 
we would be accomplishing some- 
thing of great benefit to fashion- 
able women, as well as to the retail 





same in all countries— 
an idea of providing six 
new, high-style models 
each month throughout 
the year, at reasonable 
prices, offered simul- 
taneously with the ap- 
pearance of the national 
advertising, at the same 
leading store in each 
city. 

For many years I had 
felt sure that there 
were a great many dis- 
criminating, rather so- 
phisticated women 
throughout the United 
States who were really 
eager to be able to buy 
the most modish, best 
quality apparel, but were 
unable to get it in their 
own home cities, even if 
willing and able to pay 
high prices. 

It occurred to me 
that if three style man- 
ufacturers in whom I 
had great confidence 
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concentrated part of 
their quantity produc- 
tion facilities on a few 
special numbers each month, we 
could properly produce high-style 
dresses—well made, of: fine mate- 
rials, and at a price that would be 
within the reach of the more dis- 
criminating women with moderate 
incomes, and yet not too cheap for 
the wealthy class. 

[ believed that if authentic Paris 
styles could be brought here prac- 
tically simultaneously with their 
appearance in Paris and offered in 


Each Month in the Year Six New Deja Dresses Are 


Advertised 


stores which sell what these women 
buy. 

As the plan was crystallized, late 
in 1925, it became virtually a co- 
operative institutional promotional 
and advertising campaign for these 
three .independent style manufac- 
turers. It was not to exploit a 
large general line, but confined it- 
self to six models each month cre- 
ated by some of the famous Paris 
couturiers. These models, while 
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adapted to suit the American wo- 
man, were to retain everything in 
the way of class and workmanship 
which the couturier’s original 
model possessed. 

We felt that the ideal foundation 
of our promotion work each month 
should be an impressive advertise- 
ment in a fashion magazine. So 
we promised this advertising, and 
used advance proofs of our first 
advertisement in presenting our 
new idea to the trade. 

The advertising clinched our 
proposition: The basic idea is 
sound; the merchandise is smart, 
fashionable, fairly-priced, salable ; 
the best prospective customers in 
the dealer’s community would be 
told about it, in the advertising the 
same day that the dealer placed 
these six featured dresses on dis- 
play. 

We obtained adequate prelimi- 
nary distribution solely by present- 
ing the plan to dress department 
buyers of our acquaintance, and by 
telegraph and mail presentation to 
others whom we knew to be the 
right retail distributors in the cities 
we wanted to cover. 

The first dresses were released, 
according to schedule, in January, 
1926, coincident with the first ad- 
vertisement. 

Each month thereafter the re- 
tail stores featured locally six new 
dresses, while we advertised them 
—and, always, the basic idea—at 
the same time. Regularly every 
month for sixty-five months we 
have advertised the Deja idea and 
the new dresses to our primary 
market. 

From a mere idea and a name in 
January, 1926, our distribution and 
sales grew steadily until this co- 
operative side line of three manu- 
facturers had become in 1929 a 
large and fine business by itself. 

There has never had to be any 
important change in the original 
idea or the program of styling, 
manufacturing, advertising and dis- 
tribution. We simply followed 
through, step by step, as we 
planned originally. The addition 
of hats was made, just as we had 
planned, when the right time came. 

Our expansion of sales into 
other countries has been, similarly, 
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a natural and logical process. 
In 1929, the success of our 
United States business made us 
ready and willing to think about 
Canada. I believed that if the best 
Canadian stores could offer the 
same dresses in model, material and 
workmanship, at the same time and 
at the same price they were sold in 
the States, Canadian women would 
welcome the opportunity, and the 
stores would find the plan instantly 
and steadily successful. So, we fol- 
lowed the same procedure, manu- 
facturing the same dresses and hats 
simultaneously in Montreal. 

The plan was, proportionately, 
just as quickly ’and permanent) 
successful as it had been in the 
States. Canadian women now buy 
our dressés and hats in the best 
stores in twenty-eight cities 
throughout the Dominion. 

Again in England. I visited En- 
gland and arranged to have our 
line manufactured in London and 
distributed through the United 
Kingdom in the same manner as 
we had distributed it in the United 
States and Canada. We even 
paralleled our United States adver- 
tising plan by using a British fash- 
ion magazine. 

We hit a temporary difficulty be- 
cause we couldn’t use our name 
“Deja” there; it technically con- 
flicted with an established fabric 
name which was like it in spelling, 
although not in pronunciation. So 
we imitated our own United States 
name in the virtual French equiva- 
lent of “Sitot” (so soon) and went 
ahead. If anything, this again 
proved the soundness of our basic 
idea, because we could start in a 
new country with an entirely new 
name—and our plan succeeded just 
the same. 

The story of the other countries 
has been the same story repeated. 

Not only has our basic idea stood 
up everywhere we've used _ it- 
standing the test of different sec- 
tions of a country, and of different 
countries, it has also stood up in 
good and bad seasons, and unde 
good and bad business conditions. 

As to seasons, we know that cer- 
tain months of the year are nat 
urally not as good for sales oi 
dresses and hats as other months 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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F Washington’s nearly half a 
million population, less than 
3% are unemployed. The re- 
maining 97% have a carefully 
estimated income of $450,000,- 
000.00 per year—which means 
$37,500,000.00 put into monthly 
circulation here to be spent for 
commodities and luxuries. 


With depression so conspicu- 
ously absent in Washington, and 
with such a volume of regular 
income, the National Capital is 
a market you cannot afford to 
overlook in your advertising 
plans for this fall and winter. 


And @he Star —Evening and 
Sunday—with its highly concen- 
trated circulation is the ONLY 
medium needed to cover not 
only Washington City, but the 
prosperous nearby trading area 
in Maryland and Virginia. 
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But we set out with a definite plan 
of new models every month, and 
we have maintained our service— 
and the sales-building advertising— 
every month. Women who get the 
Deja habit know that they can find 
something new in our line whenever 
they want something new; we 
break down their seasonal habit, 
instead of accentuating it—as so 
many advertisers do. 

This repeat-buying, regardless of 
season, and our stimulation of new 
sales every month, win us hearty 
support from our stores in “off 
periods.” They seize upon the at- 
tractive, new style offerings as 
something worth special promo- 
tions in bringing in customers and 
in keeping up the sales of their 
ready-to-wear departments — the 
more because things worth featur- 
ing are scarcer in the duller 
months. The result is that some 
stores actually increase their Deja 
orders in months when their other 
purchases almost stop. 

The soundness of any basic idea 
has been tested by fire by the de- 
pression of 1930 and 1931. We 
were surprised to find our sales 
actually increasing. They increased 
in 1930, and further in 1931. 


Dealers Are Cashing In 


Again the combination of a 
sound idea, good merchandise and 
good advertising —continued re- 
gardless of expected falling off in 
sales—has produced sales. Our 
best dealers have done their part in 
maintaining their sales—and ours; 
while other dealers, who were more 
or less lukewarm in their promo- 
tion work in good times, are now 
pushing Deja as an _ institutional 
stimulus for their ready-to-wear 
departments. They have found 
that they had never fully cashed in 
on their opportunities for these 
sales before; and they are cashing 
in now. 

In the one month of April, 1931, 
we know of local display advertise- 
ments, featuring the name con- 
spicuously, in seventy-eight cities 
in the United States. Unquestion- 
ably there were many more, both 
here and in Canada, of which we 
received no notice. 

This is a natural consequence of 
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our established plan, which has 
from the very start provided fo: 
the absolute essential of co-opera 
tion by the dealer. We have no 
made the mistake of just running 
a good national campaign, and let 
ting it go at that. Practically al 
of our dealers push the line and 
merchandise our advertising thor 
oughly. They feature the styles 
every month; run advertisements 
in their local papers; make win 
dow displays of the current models 
tied up to our current advertise 
ment; display prominently in thei: 
show windows and on their coun 
ters in their department, reproduc 
tions of this advertisement; and 
they key their sales force to effec- 
tive selling. 

Would our dealers welcome our 
stopping our advertising, in the at- 
tempt to give them a slightly lowe 
wholesale price per dress? Posi- 
tively no. They know, as we know, 
that the success of Deja would 
have been’ impossible without 
strong, continuous advertising 
There is no way we can build 
and maintain sales so inexpensively 
In 1931 our advertising cost. per 
unit of sale is only one-tenth of 
what it was in 1926. 

Whatever apparent advantag« 
would come to our retailers from 
this small reduction, it would bx 
only a momentary and boomerang 
advantage for them—for it would 
be fatal to our success, and theirs, 
with the line. We would simpl) 
be tearing down deliberately the 
very foundation we have built so 
carefully. I know that many of 
our retailers would drop the lin 
quickly if we did not continue to 
endow it with advertising. 
-Deja has definitely aided the 
sales of the other lines of the sam« 
manufacturers. Many dealers got 
to know’ these manufacturers 
through their by-product, or spe 
cialty long before they ever bought 
the regular lines. Then, influenced 
by the style and value _ they 
found in the by-product, the 
have naturally been influenced t 
look over the other lines made by 
the same makers; and their pur 
chases of other merchandise has 
developed into a good steady pat- 
ronage. 
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Do Your Dealers Say— 
“Over there’s 


Y friend 





the BANKER” 





Ilas your dealer organization 
stood up these past twenty 
months? What's your sales pro- 
gram for 1932? 


Whether you make radios or 
automobiles—vacuum cleaners or 
refrigerators, your dealers are the 
key point in your sales organiza- 
tion. And your dealers, good busi- 
ness men though they may be, need 
the help of their local Bankers. 

Wise national advertisers will 
include in their 1932 appropria- 
(ions a campaign to Bankers, A 
campaign designed to help Bankers 


AIMERICAIN 





appreciate the value of your deal- 
er’s franchise. For the Banker can 
be helpful to your dealers in many 
ways, not only in the financial help 
he can give the dealer but also in 
the good word he can speak for 
your product throughout the com- 
munity. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal will carry your mes- 
sage to the senior officers and di- 
rectors of approximately 18,000 
banks at a rate of only $250 per 
page. 

Be sure that in 1932 your dealers 
say “Over there’s my friend the 
Banker.” 


BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark e@ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
1. Kenyon Pope, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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More important - 
than Dun’s or Bradstreet's 


In THE Lap of thes: baby gods rests 
your success as a food factor! 


The character rating your prod- 
uct receives from His Highchair ’ 
Highness may mean more, in the ® // 
long run, than your commercial rat- a L IC 


ing in the counting houses of the 
nation. With one imperious gesture, 





Baby (multiplied manyfold) can sweep your prod- In th 
uct into the Blue Book of nation-wide demand. ily prob 
For, as baby goes, so goes the home. And, as the son and 
home goes, so goes the nation. the gen 
Especially is this true of the gardened home. And 
America’s leading food advertisers have come to magazi 
appreciate that the gardened home family repre- for the 
sents not only a distinct market but a key market. tion; no 
For it is this type of home that offers the producer ond gar 
of food and household equipment these four mar- that pee 
keting essentials: View 
food-bu 





More mouths to feed; more meals at home; buy- 
ing power; better-than-average mode of living! Aw AAA i 


BETTER HOMES 


She GCardened Home 
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t's 


| S dling of Your P oducl 


In the gardened home, food is a fam- 
ily problem. Here we find mother, dad, 
son and daughter. Here, if you please, is 
the genuine child market of America. 

And here, if you please, is the only 
magazine in America edited exclusively 
for the gardened home family. No fic- 
tion; no fashions; no frills! Instead, home 
and garden, child care, food—the things 
that people live and work for! 

Viewed from any angle, here is a real 
food-buy; a family influence that rates 
AAA in the big book of results! 


GARDENS 
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© MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO. 
DES MOINES, 10WA 
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(Don't Let Down) 
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et Seattle to Buyin ic 
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comn 
an eee oo 
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1 ° . ** . nu 
The newspapers of America are recognizing it as good ane 
medicine for the entire nation! price 
me tl 

In short, “D. L. D.” is a progressive newspaper pro- tic f 
- motion campaign urging the people to ride out of depres- + so 
. . . . . . . . alms 
sion by keeping up their standard of living and maintain- too | 
ing their buying confidence. —_ 
“D. L. D.” is an idea created by the Seattle Post-Intelli- —s 
. . . e OV 
gencer, which has met with the enthusiastic support of chem 
every business man and Service Club in the Pacific North- cept 
west ; just an idea that overnight sprang into the being = 
of a giant force, working for the betterment of business that 
and the restoration of public buying confidence. ness. 
case. 
y Si 
It's A Tremendous Success ! a, 
5 S . Thes 
D. L. D. on your efforts for national advertisers in War 
this field of a million moderns who are respon- - 

} sive to nationally advertised products. on | 
these 
All the facts on the Seattle Market are available TI 
through any one of our National Representatives. ee 
eve 

i. Sere 572-6 Madison Ave., New York City fron 
4 3. D. GALBRAIOR. ........000« 612 Hearst Building, Chicago althe 
So .;¢ ., eee 3-129 Gen’'l Motors Bldg., Detroit rises 
SLAYTON P. LaDUE........ 625 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco char 
tren 
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Lunatic Fringe or Advance 
Thinking ? 


Are Price-Cutters Lunatics or Are They Simply Being Far-Sighted? 


By John A. Moffitt 


Editor, Index Number Institute 


| HAVE been reading a lot in the 
magazines lately about the “luna- 
tic fringe” and having once been 
a manufacturer myself I can fully 
sympathize with all the caustic 
comments that have been made 
about the price-cutters. However, 
my present work calls for a con- 
tinuous study of the past and prob- 
able future movement of commodity 
prices and this work has convinced 
me that maybe those on the “luna- 
tic fringe” are not so crazy after 
all. It may be that they are the 
far-sighted ones, perhaps a little 
too far-sighted for their competi- 
tors’ good. 

Many business men are accus- 
tomed to think of commodity price 
movements—when they think of 
them at all—as some academic con- 
cept of the small cyclical up-and- 
down changes in the price level 
somewhat resembling the changes 
that take place regularly in busi- 
ness. This is far from being the 
case, 

Since the year 1800, we have had 
in this country three big peaks in 
our curve of commodity prices. 
These peaks corresponded with the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, and 
the World War. In the periods 
between these wars, prices declined 
and we are at present in one of 
these periods of post-war decline. 

The long declines from the high 
war levels to the low peace-time 
levels have, in the past, lasted 
from thirty to thirty-five years and, 
although there have been recurring 
rises during each period of this 
character, the general downward 
trend is well maintained. In the 
deflation which has taken place 
during the ten-year period since the 
high peak of prices just after the 
World War, we have already had 
two sharp drops, one in 1922 and 
one, beginning in 1929, that has not 
as yet come to an end. And for a 
decade or two more we may expect 
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a continuance of this downward 
movement, although perhaps not so 
precipitous as that which has al- 
ready taken place. 

The manufacturer may think that 
all this is theoretical or at least 
historical and that it has no bearing 
on the present situation. He may 
feel that falling commodity prices 
make no difference to him except 
that his raw materials may cost 
him a little less and that if he 
passes this part of the saving on 
to the public, he will be considered 
a benefactor. The situation, how- 
ever, is a great deal more serious 
than that. It is so serious as to 
mean the life or death of a com- 
pany, depending upon the decisions 
made now as to the price policy 
regarding the finished item. 

The exchange of goods and ser- 
vices must be made on an equa! 
level. In the past, the price levels 
of raw and finished goods have 
separated for a time only to return 
again to a par. Raw materials 
prices have now decreased mich 
more rapidly than have prices of 
finished goods, and finished goods 
include the products of factories 
all ready for consumption by the 
purchaser. This means that the 
finished goods prices must decline 
enough more to reach the raw- 
material level or the level of raw 
materials must be raised to the 
present one of finished goods. 

At the present time it appears 
that this meeting point would be 
approximately 30 per cent below 
the 1929 level. This means that 
items which, in 1929, sold for $50, 
must sell during the coming year 
for $35; that $1 items must sell 
for 70 cents, etc. 

It is all right to say that such a 
reduction in price cannot be made, 
or that the man who does it does 
not know his costs. Maybe he is a 
lunatic to try it, maybe he cuts too 
far and too fast, but the cuts are 
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coming and the business will be 
given to the man who can make 
them successfully. 

People have not lost all idea of 
quality but incomes have been re- 
duced. Husbands are telling their 
wives that the dollar must be 
stretched further than ever before, 
and they are being stretched 
further because there simply are 
no more dollars available for fam- 
ily expenses after the reduced 
amounts have been spent. 

The manufacturer must reply 
with equally lower prices for his 
merchandise if he is to maintain 
the same amount of sales when 
measured in units. It can be done, 
if it will be done, by making de- 
mands upon the factory manager 
for lower production costs, upon 
the sales manager for lower distri- 
bution costs, and upon  execu- 
tives in general for lower overhead 
costs, that are as imperative as the 
demands made by Mr. Public upon 
Mrs. Public. 

However, if the only retaliation 
is to call other people lunatics, the 
manufacturer may find himself 
with a nice factory and a good 
trade name but no business. 


To Publish “School 
Management” 


School Management is the name of a 
new magazine, to be circulated to school 
superintendents, principals, school archi- 
tects and professors, which will be pub- 
lished by The Parents’ Magazine, New 
York, beginning in January, 1932. Earle 
R. MacAusland, advertising director of 
The Parents’ Magazine, will be in charge 
of the advertising of the new publica- 
tion. F. O. Dunning, Jr., formerly East- 
ern advertising manager of The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal and The 
Grade Teacher, will be Eastern adver- 
tising manager. 

School Management will be repre- 
sented in the Middle West by Blanchard- 
Nichols-Coleman and Johnston and in the 
far West by Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman. 


Appoints Devine-Tenney 


The Punxsutawney, Pa, Spirit has 
appointed the Devine-Tenney Corpora- 
tion, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. This 
appointment is effective October 1. 





C. B. Dugan with Sehl Agency 


C. B. Dugan, formerly manager of 
the Chicago office of the Thomas E. 
Basham Company, Inc., Louisville ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Sehl 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 
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Plan Retail Conferences for 
Wisconsin Merchants 


A new series of retail conferences 
for Wisconsin merchants, aiming to 
supply constructive suggestions for 
more effective management in small and 
medium-sized stores, is being planned 
by the University of Wisconsin exten 
sion division at Madison, Wis. These 
conferences, scheduled to begin in 
October, will be conducted by Richard 
E. Ellingwood and H. R. Doering. The 
University plans to hold these confe: 
ences in any city of sufficient size on a 
non-profit basis. The limits of a credit 
business, selecting good credit risks 
what type of advertising to be used and 
other problems will be discussed at the 
conferences. The usual plan for a 
conference, the University states, pr 
vides for a noon luncheon meeting andl 
an evening meeting with the afternoon 
hours reserved for individual interviews 
at places of business. 

The former series of two-day meet 
ings held in the last three years, a 
cording to those in charge, enrolled 
5,100 merchants and_ salespeople in 
thirty-five Wisconsin cities. 


Radio Bulletin Issued 


The results of a survey on radio 
broadcast advertising activities in Latin 
America have been published in a bulle 
tin issued by the Department of Com 
merce. Unlike the practice in the United 
States, it is naintel out, it is customary 
for Latin American stations to provide 
the entertainment, rather than the ad 
vertisers, practically all stations with the 
exception of those which are Government 
owned, deriving their main income from 
commercial advertising. 

Outside of Argentina and Mexico, pro 
grams of the great bulk of Latin Amer 
ican stations are made up of phonograp! 
records. 


O. R. French Has Own 
Business 

Oakleigh R. French, for the last five 
years an account execitive with the 
Sando Advertising Company, Indian 
apolis, has established an advertising 
business at St. Louis under his ow! 
name. Offices are at 7363 Manchester 
Avenue. 


Conoco Features Contest in 
Campaign 

The Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Okla., is using 1,569 newspapers 
in an advertising campaign it is now 
conducting, according to Wesley I 
Nunn, advertising manager. The cam 
paign features a contest on Conoco 
motor oil. 


Death of A. D. Quinn 


Albert D. Quinn, 


tember 17. He was forty-four years old 


sales manager of 
the L. H. Gilmer Company, Philadel- 
phia, belt manufacturer, died on Sep- 
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TIONS 


F’ ERY product sold is a reflection of its manufac- 
turer’s ideas and ideals. 





Advertising can and should be a reflection not alone of 
the product, and its physical form and function, but of 


those ideas and ideals of its maker. 


It seems to be acommon notion that advertising should 
confine itself to the product — to making sales. 


We have ample evidence to prove that advertising which 
seeks to accomplish both objects, outsells advertising 


which sticks to mere selling. 


The reason is not mysterious — people who buy things 
are keenly interested in the maker's ideals as being the 
most important fact to be known about the maker’s 


product. 


This may suggest to you that your advertising would 
benefit if it were given a different objective. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
cAdvertising 


6 NortH Micuican Avenue - Cu1icaco 


PUBCLADRLPBeIAaA..s«-- ROCKFORD 
. 
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LEELA ALAA 


WE REPRESENT 
“WHO'S WHO” 
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BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin 


Typographic Service 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
The Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Herold A. Holmes, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc. 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies 
ervice Co. 


The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 

Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc 
Typographic Service Co. 
of ~» Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PHIL ADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 





IN TYPOGRAPHY 


Our membership is composed of 
the flower of the guild, organize- 
tions and individuals distinguished 
for their notable accomplishments 
in the furtherance of typographic 
advancement. If you want to meet 
the sterner advertising competi- 
tion of to-day, you must enlist the 
most highly trained skill and ever- 
improving resources, technically 
and artistically. We offer you 
these, in addition to a standard of 
character and integrity that makes 
business dealings a pleasure and a 


satisfaction and a lasting relation. 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 








National Headquarters, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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When the Words Get in the Way 
of the Message 


What Words and How Many of Them Belong in the Copy Writer's 
Vocabulary? 


By Aesop Glim 


A NUMBER of years ago, Old 
4 Aesop Glim. shared an office 
with a copy writer who can only 
be described as a_ Polysyllabic 
Synonym Hound. His copy had to 
scan—it had to have meter—and 
he had to have _polysyllabic 
synonyms at all hours of the day. 
Since he was my senior, it en- 
larged my vocabulary. I felt bound 
to find his synonyms for him— 
even though he didn’t happen to be 
my boss. So when he needed a 
three syllable synonym for dog or 
rug or cat—I was usually the one 
to find it for him. 

The copy this man wrote, read 
beautifully. It read aloud beauti- 
fully—it was Literature. Or 
Poetry—if the two fall into sepa- 
rate categories. I’m sure his copy 
would have excited any poet and 
most essayists. But—unfortunately 

there isn’t a poet or an essayist 
in every home. 

The copy this man wrote did net 
make good advertising. And the 
reason is not far to seek. To 
those who were not poets or essay- 
ists, his copy was not exciting. It 
was too smooth—it might even be 
called cold. His smoothing-out 
processes took out all the punch, 
all the bite, all the arresting power. 
What he had to say about dogs or 
rugs or cats got lost in how he 
said it. His metrical headlines did 
not have the ability to stop you 
and make you read the copy. And 
if—by some accident—you did 
read the copy, nothing stuck with 
you, 

Within the last month Old 
Aesop Glim has issued several 
diatribes on copy—where it comes 
from—how important it is—and 
how not to test it. In brief, I 
have tried to define the source and 
importance of copy—as coming out 
of the facts in the case and a thor- 
ough saturation with those facts— 


-the minds of your readers. 
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and not as a matter of inspiration. 
I do not for a minute intend to 
minimize the copy or the copy 
writer. He is still pretty much of 
a specialist. He is a specialist in 
words. And today I offer a few 
disconnected ideas on words. 

(Teacher’s pets will do well to 
review an article entitled “If You 
Want to Write Copy”—which ap- 
peared in this publication last 
November 20. This had to do with 
how to attain fluency and ease in 
writing.) 

* * * 

If you want to write the kind of 
copy which sells goods—don’t get 
lost in words. Write ideas—write 
facts—don’t write words. Think of 
the words as coins—mere tokens 
of exchange and nothing in them- 
selves. . 

Use active verbs and pictorial 
nouns—and paint pictures—word 
pictures which erect themselves in 
Your 
subject may lend itself to emotion 
or logic. Build that conviction— 
arouse that feeling—keep your eye 
on your real target. Don't let the 
words stick up and get themselves 
in the way. 

You must know words and their 
ways and meanings. Your reader 
must never suspect that you know 
words and their ways and their 
meanings. Your reader must never 
suspect that you exist! 

Look at a Sears, Roebuck or a 
Montgomery Ward catalog. Page 
after page of copy which sells 
goods. Thousands upon thousands 
of words selected and arranged by 
a whole staff of copy writers. Does 
the average reader even suspect 
the existence of these writers? Is 
your problem any different? The 
answer is No. Only your mer- 
chandise is different—or your 
audience—or your medium. Your 
basic purpose is identical—to sell 
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goods. And your methods should 
be equally inconspicuous. 

Think of the words as coins— 
tokens of exchange which will 
transfer the thought in your mind 
into a thought in the mind of your 
reader. 

Let us overwork this coin simile 
a bit. 

If I owe you a hundred dollars, 
I can pay my debt with one bill— 
which you probably won't like, be- 
cause you stand to lose it easily 
and all at once. On the other 
hand I can pay it with so many 
pennies, dimes and nickels that you 
won't be able to carry the load. 
Somewhere between there is a 
happy meeting ground between too 
great simplification and too much 
coinage. And somewhere in copy 
there is a happy meeting ground 
between too many words and not 
enough. Too much verbiage and 
something which is too telegraphic. 
Keep this Scylla and this Charyb- 
dis always in mind and you will 
steer the middle course without 
much danger. 

Be sure to use coins your reader 
will recognize. Chinese coins are 
good in China and not in the 
United States. As a matter of 
fact, the large gold coins which 
are said to pass freely in Cali- 
fornia are often difficult to spend 
in the East. 

Hydrant, tap and faucet are one 
and the same _ thing—but not 
throughout the United States. 
Where one is used, another may 
be meaningless. This brings up 
the subject of the Linguistic Atlas 
now in course of preparation—one 
of the most valuable allies the 
copy writer will ever have. This 
work deserves all the help and sup- 
port which the advertising world 
can give it. 

The whole subject of colloqui- 
alisms is one over which you 
can lose much sleep—profitably. 
Whether you are writing local or 
national copy, it pays to know 
what word to use—in order that 
each reader may accept your mes- 
sage without challenging your 
words. 

Be sure you know the meaning 
of every word you use. This would 
be humorous, if it weren’t some- 
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thing else. I see much copy in 
which the writer didn’t mean to 
say what he did. Once again the 
old coin simile—if you don’t know 
the exact value of the coin you 
proffer, you’re apt to get either 
more or less than you expect. 
Usually less. 
* * * 

And lastly, when a man comes 
along and says there are only 850) 
words you need to know in which 
to convey any idea in English- 
you'd better study his list and think 
about it a lot. The man I refer to 
is none other than C. K. Ogden, 
Director of the Orthological Insti 
tute of Great Britain. 

+ * *~ 

Now--on the other hand—as 
against this sectionalism of our 
United States—watch the movies. 
Or rather the talkies. Attend them 
and find out (keep track of) what 
they are doing to our national 
speech and our national thinking 
And when a play scores a hit such 
as “Abie’s Irish Rose”—be sure to 
see it and to study it, whether you 
like it or not. 

Don’t write down to an audi- 
ence—which you think is socially 
or intellectually below you. Don't 
write up to an audience—which 
you fear is socially or intellectually 
or technically above you. The 
false notes in your straining—up 
ward or downward—will ring 
out more loudly than any other 
elements in your copy. The an 
swer is to know your audience and 
their vocabulary. To know, you 
study. 


C. W. Ream Starts Own 
Service 
C. W. Ream has started the Ream 
Advertising Agency at Minneapolis with 
offices at 519 Second Avenue South. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis. 








“Breeder's Gazette” Appoints 
A. H. Billingslea 

A. H. Billingslea, New York, has been 

appointed Eastern representative of the 


Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago and Spencer, 
Ind. 





Miss M. S. Hopper has been an 
pointed production manager of Kay Di 
rected Advertising, San Francisco. 
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SECOND 
IN BUYING California ranks sec- 
POWER ond only to New York 


in buying power, ac- 











cording to figures re- 




















leased by United States Census Bureau. 


The average annual per capita outlay 
of California residents is $575.12 com- 
pared to the national average of $407.56. 


The Oakland Market, with a population 
of more than one-half million consumers, 
is one of the most fertile fields in the 
entire State. 


Concentrate your fall and winter cam- 
paign in this outstanding national market. 








National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 
’ Detroit 
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a Going to Make } ar 


Go TO the great depart- § —— 
ment stores ... consider their ways 
...and be wise. Use newspaper ad- 
vertising ... get real selling power, 
quick action and low selling cost... 
as well as flexibility and any degree 
of intensified effort desired. Select 
newspaper circulation concentrated 
in cities and money-spending sub- 
urbs. Get volume... at a profit. 





THE WRONG WAY: In Chart ‘‘A’’ the sales man- 
ager has successfully driven for sales volume but 
he has obtained this volume at terrific cost. Profit 
was sacrificed. 


MEMB 
BUREA 
THE RIGHT WAY: In Chart ‘‘B”’ the sales manager 
has made a steady increase in sales but he hasalso § yyw \; 
been able to show a steadily increasing profit. This 


is smart sales management. SAN FR. 
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Ke J any [— this Year? 





part- 

ways , , 

7 ad- The mania for mere volume is being re- 
placed by the organized drive for volume 

ower, with profit. If the seller cannot make 

ST... money out of a customer, it is folly to 

egree keep on selling him. 

elect 

rated CONCENTRATE YOUR ADVERTISING 


sub- WHERE GREATEST PROFIT CAN BE MADE 


rofit. Before listing any newspaper, find out 
what percentage of its circulation is in the 
city...inthe A. B. C. trading area... 
and what percentage is rural scatteration 
in the sterile fringe outside. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
OFFER THE HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF 
CIRCULATION AVAILABLE IN ONE UNIT 
FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING 








74.4% of Scripps-Howard circulation is 
me but concentrated in the cities. 


S man- 
Sita 90.7% in profit areas ... where popula- 
tion is thickest, dealers are concentrated, 
living standards are highest, wealth is 
greatest, fashion sense is developed... 
where you can make money. _ 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD 





NEWSPAPERS 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS... .OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
lanager + 
has also NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT - ATLANTA + BUFFALO 
it. This 


SAN FRANCISCO + PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
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THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 
COM PANY 


takes pleasure in announcing the fillowing appointments 


to the Advertising Staff —effective Sept. 26, 1931 
Advertising Manager—T. Wy ie KINNEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Water V. Bennett—formerly with N. Y. Evening Journal, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Butterick Publishing Company. 


Warren Ket_ty—formerly with Hearst Publications, Conde Nast 
Publications, Kelly, Spline && Watkins. 


Atrrep M. Kreutz—formerly with the Simmons Company. 
d 3 f . 


Frepric M. LeGLter—formerly with Bond Quotation Service, 
MacFadden Publications. 


Ottver B. Merritt—formerly with Youth’s Companion and 
American Boy. 


CriaupE N. Patmer — formerly with Young & Rubicam, and Scott 
‘fF Bowne. 


J. K. Woop—formerly with Paul Block and Associates. 
BOSTON OFFICE 
J. S. Stocum—formerly with Boston Globe and Curtis Publishing 
Company. 
Western Advertising Manager— JoHN R. RUTHERFORD 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


Ricnarp M. Granam—formerly with Tower Publications and 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


‘ . = a 
Wiiarp K. Trout—formerly with Conde Nast Publications. 


GeorcE W. Wuitesipe—formerly with Fortune and Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
Harry P. Houston—formerly with Meredith Publications. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
LINCOLN BUILDING LITTLE BUILDING PALMOLIVE BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO + CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Hand-Made Displays for Dealers 


, hn Lionel Corporation offers 
its dealers, this year, a group 
nine displays, all hand-made at 
tl! Lionel factory. They are 
unique in design and brilliantly col- 
orful. They are planned for use 
in the window or in the store. 
Most of the displays are con- 
structed of wood. and are com- 
letely wired, ready to function. 
Trains run around the columns and 





hide themselves both in the tun- 
nels and other devices incorporated 
in the different displays. 

The company absorbs 50 per 
cent of the cost of these displays. 
Of the nine displays, two are in- 
expensive. The remaining seven 
cost about $50 each and it is ex- 
pected that orders for these will 
run in the neighborhood of from 
100 to 150 each. 
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Using Real Type Borders 
By C. F. Chatfield 


General Advertising Manager, Browning, King & Co. 


HEN Gilbert P. Farrar 

wrote his article on “Real 
‘Type’ Borders,” which appeared 
in Printers’ INK of September 3, 
he probably did not realize how 
near to realization was his pro-* 
phecy—that we were soon to see 
utilization of “type” borders. At 
the moment of the publication of 
that article, a border worked out 
along these same lines stood ready 
to be released by Browning, King 
& Co. The work of lining up our 
fall campaign utilizing this idea 
was begun last June. (Portion of 
one advertisement below.) 


It will possibly be interesting to 
advertisers to know that this idea 
was originally planned to be re- 
produced from a drawing by 
means of photo-engraving and the 
handling of strips of the “BK” 
border—as strips of rule border 
are now usually handled. After 
careful inquiry, however, it was 
determined that a better policy 
would be to have this border cast 
in individual units which was the 
method finally followed. Two sizes 
of the border are now in use; one 
30 point type size and the other 24 
point type size. 
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Enthusiasm 


“In addition it [DMC—the mod- 
ern food preparer] introduces 
many innovations which undoubt- 
edly make it the most remarkable 
electrical unit ever shown since the 
electrical refrigerator.” 


“Telechime—the greatest electri- 
cal sensation since radio.” 


“A new kind of frankfurter 
[Stahl-Meyer] has captured the 
hearts ... thrilled the tastes... 
quickened the appetites... of 


knowing New Yorkers.” 


“No Grocer in America can af- 
ford not to display Pet Milk.” 


“Roughened, Unsightly Hands 
instantly soft, smooth, youthful—or 
your money back. Mystic Cream.” 


“Kaskel & Kaskel Dunlap. To 
day we're launching the most re- 
markable sale New York has ever 
seen.” 


“Because it is dependable, be 
cause it is economical, motorists 
everywhere call Pennzoil ‘the best 
motor oil in the world.’” 


“*S Star Final’ . . . It crashes 
through to the loftiest heights eve 
reached by the most immortal 
genius of stage or screen. . .!” 
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More About Reduced Rates 


] R. MARCO MORROW w rites in free verse 
About Lee Bristol and an auto trip 

And thereby hopes to prove 

That Lee’s reasoning isn’t hitting 

On all cylinders. 

Well, let’s see! 

Maybe gas at twenty cents per gallon 

To go six miles 

Would seem dear to any thinking man 

Compared with covering the same ground 

At one third the cost. 

Who knows?—some day gasoline may be sold 

At so much per mile instead of so much per gallon. 

Mr. Morrow, that’s not improbable! 

Taxi companies buy their tires that way now, 

And so do others. 

Even the public is guaranteed mileage in tires! 

But—Mr. Morrow, if Lee’s experience 

Proves to him that on rough roads, 

On rainy days, it costs too much at present cost of gas 

To travel by auto—and assuming 

There are other means of travel—that cost less per mile— 

It’s likely Lee will take a “Bus” next time 

Or board a train. 

The railroads aren't averse to running “bargain excursions” 

Even in normal times. 

Incidentally, two gentlemen from a famous railroad 

Just were in the office 

Soliciting my business—just a trip to Washington 

Next November for the A. N. A. Convention 

And they promised service and personal attention. 

That’s flattering—at any rate 

Made me feel I'd get my money’s worth! 

Now, Mr. Morrow, you can’t blame Bristol 

For counting his pennies these days! 

Dollars are hard-earned—when earned at all. 

It makes no difference if you’re buying gas 

For autos—or gas for advertising. 

It’s no crime to keep yourself solvent 

By keeping outgo below income. 

Don’t take my word for it, Mr. Morrow. 

Ask Dun’s or Bradstreet’s— 

They’ll tell you Bristol’s business still looks sound 

And like other careful buyers 

He’s a mighty safe risk. 

Help keep him in business, 

And others like him— 

Encourage the clan. 

The guy who doesn’t give a damn 

About the cost of gas or advertising 

When next you call to see him 

May have this posted on his door: 





CLOSED 
by order of the 
United States District Court 





JosepH M. Kraus, 
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Program 
for Direct Mail 
Convention 


WENTY-THREE speakers are 
scheduled to address the three- 
day convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, to be held 
at Buffalo, October 7, 8 and 9. The 
topics have been selected from 
those recommended by the member- 
ship in response to a questionnaire. 
The program follows: 


October 7, morning: House-organ de- 
partmental: ‘A Penny for Your Thoughts 

the Postal Card House Magazine,” 
Ernest Dudley Chase, vice-president, 
Rust Craft, Publishers, Inc.; “Where 
and How to Obtain Good Photographs 
for House Publications,” William E. 
Barr, Eastman Kodak Co., and “How 
and Why We Issue an Employee Pub- 
lication,”” Dwight Spofford, Duriron Co. 

Retail advertising departmental : **Direct 
Mail’s Place in Retail Advertising,’ 

. A. Hirschman, Lerd & Taylor; 
“Selecting the Right Mailing Piece to 
Get Full Benefit from Customer Con- 
trol,” Mrs. Mary Jane Witt, Harzfeld’s, 
Kansas City, Mo., and “Retail Advertis- 
ing Problems and Direct Mail,” Lester 
Brezman 

Industrial advertising departmental: 
“*Making the 1931-1932 Industrial Direct 
Mail Dollar Do Double Duty,” Edwin J. 
Heimer, Edwin J. Heimer Co., Chicago, 
and “Direct Mail Economies,”’ Ellsworth 
Geist, S. D. Warren Co. 

Afternoon: Better letters departmental: 

“Sitting in with the Reader,” James H 
Picken, Northwestern University; “‘Some 
Slice, Some Hook, But the Good Letter 
Writer Shoots Straight,” L. E. Frailey. 
Ralston-Purina Co., and “After the 
Inquiry, What?” A . MacFarland, 
United Autographic Register Co 

October 8, morning general session: 
“Selling Sunshine and Business,” Billy 
B. Van, Pine Tree Products Coerp.; 

“Logic, Not Magic, the Key to Success- 
ful Direct Mail Selling.” John A. Smith, 
Jr., Frank E. Davis Fish Co.; “Slaying 
the Business Ghost,” Ralph Hitz, Hotei 
New Yorker; and “Seeing Ideas Through 
Is the Big Idea,” Harold J. Potter, 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 

Afternoon general session: “Selling a 
Service by Direct Mail,’’ Paul T. Babson, 
United Business Service, Boston, and 
“Planning, Preparing and Merchandising 
a Dealer Help Campaign,’”’ Vance 
Woodcox, Kelvinator Corp. 

October 9, morning general session: 
Three speakers will discuss some of the 
entries in the direct mail exhibit. They 
will be H. V. Mercier, American Rolling 
Mill Co’; C. S. Watson, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., of Canada, Ltd., and 
A. Scrivener, Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 

Afternoon: E. L. Wight, United States 
Envelope Co., and another speaker, to be 
selected, will explain their two exhibits. 
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Felix Lowy Elected Audit 
Bureau Director 


Felix Lowy, vice-president and sales 
and advertising manager of the Colgat 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, has 
been elected a member of the board 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
lations. This election fills the vacar 
caused by the death of M. R. Rigby, w 
had been advertising manager of 1 
Studebaker Corporation of America. 


Harry Porter Joins Street & 
Finney 
Harry Porter, who has been with tl 

Chas. C. Green Advertising  Agenc 
New York, as an account executive, has 
joined Street & Finney, Inc., advertisins 
agency, also of New York, in a simila 
capacity. Before joining the Gree: 
agency, Mr. Porter had been with Addi 
son Vars, Inc., and with Cleveland & 
Shaw, Inc. 


~ . . ° ° 

G. F. Hartford with Chicago 
“Daily News” 

George F. Hartford, for the last tw: 
years assistant to the publisher and ad 
vertising director of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, has been appointed local 
advertising manager of the. Chicag 
Daily News. Ue had previously beet 
Western manager of the New York 
American, 


A. E. Burges Has Own 
Business 


Austin E. Burges, editor and one of 
the founders of Southwestern Advertis 
ing, Dallas, Texas, has sold his interest 
in that publication to his partner, Joc 
Buckingham, and has retired as editor 
He will open an office at Dallas as a 
publishers’ representative. 





Bunte Account to Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan 


Bunte Brothers, Chicago, makers of 
confectionery, have placed their adver 
tising account with the Dunham, Young 
green, Lesan Company, advertising 
agency of that ae 


Death of C. I C. H. Smith 


Charles Holeman Smith, for eightee: 
years editor of the Sample Case, Colum 
bus, Ohio, official publication of the 
United Commercial Travelers, died at 
that city last week. He was sixty-si» 
years old at the time of his death. 


Seiberling Rubber to Young & 
Rubicam 


The Seiberling Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, lias placed its advertising ac 
count with Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 
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Get these cold facts 
about results in the 
power plant field . . . 


Selling power-plant equipment and supplies is little or no 
diferent from selling washing machines, radios, children’s 
clothing or what have you. Attention is secured; interest is 
eroused; desire is created; and action is induced. 


For these various steps in the progress of a sale, various instru- 
mentalities are employed; the printed page in a magazine, the 
catalogue or circular, the personal letter, the salesman’s call. 


The printed page, when and where correctly used, always 
accomplishes the first two steps and, in some instances, serves 
to complete the whole transaction. 


When and where the printed page fails to attract and interest, 
the money spent to buy such a page is wasted. 

Industrial Power has made a research into what factors serve 
to make the printed page effective. The research was wide 
enough and diversified enough to make it authoritative. The 
findings have been put into a book, “12 Case Studies.” 


Every man, principal or agent, who is interested in cutting 
costs and increasing sales should read this book. 


Send for your free copy today. 


DUSTRIAL 
POWER 


6088S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write 


for 


Your Copy 
TODAY 
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ROWDS throng the Box Office! 

Ballyhoo Men struggle. Long lines 

of restless, jostling people stretch around 
the corner. 

Ticket machines drone. Dollar Bills 
pile higher and higher. Broadway’s sym- 
bol of success. “Street Scene” clicked! 
Down in the forties another theatre hangs 
out the “S.R.O.” sign. 352 performances. 
And turning em away. 

“Grand Hotel” is still the biggest hit. 

A play and a picture... both winners! 


Why is it that “Street Scene” packs 


‘em in... while other theatres are half 
empty? Why < ‘es “Grand Hotel” keep 
selling out... while other shows inglo- 
riously fold? 

In the genius of King Vidor...in the 
craftsmanship of Herman Shumlin... 
Art Directors can find the answer to one 
of the biggest questions of modern adver- 
tising technique. 

People want realism! 

Whether telling the story of life on a 
New York side-street.. . or what happens 
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when you use a can of baking powd 
-.. tell it honestly, vividly and above 
realistically. 
In plays, pictures and products. Mndle peop 
people want the truth. like, stor 
In buying photography it isn’t entirelll Here at Le 
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A LESSON FROM 
BROADWAY 





cteeeegEnt Pater eTseOeeee NSCs 
AM GOING TO SEE STREET § 
F ART --WALTER WINCH 


PEO EN IDNR EDOND: 
leer F, We 


>» 


& 


ng powd@ question of lighting, composition or 
1 above affbotographic quality. Anyone can squeeze 
bulb... but it takes real genius to 
roducts.dindle people...to put this human, 
___ Bike, story-telling quality in pictures. 
n'tentirel™] Here at Leo Aarons... ours is a Box 


Office art. We are trying to make pic 
tures that move people emotionally ... 
and move merchandise because of it. 
On your next campaign...talk to us, 
See if we haven’t some contribution to 
make to the story you have to tell. : 


/ LEO AARONS 


VENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Business done on Peoria’s 
21st Semi-Annual Dollar 
Day, August 20, 1931, ex- 
celled all previous years. 
The 46 page Dollar Day 
Edition of The Peoria 
Journal-Transcript carried 
news of the event to 4 
out of 5 Peoria homes. 





In Peoria, those who are 
using the right newspaper 
setup are getting results 
and profits. They know 
the medium that offers an 
unusual opportunity to 
those who want business 
NOW is the .....s0s 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL- 


T 
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CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


New York, Park Lexington Bldg. 


- Boston, Old South Bidg. 


Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 
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How 4,000 Farmers Advertise Milk 
to Milwaukee 


A Co-operative Campaign to Which Producers and Distributors 
Contribute Equally 


N the rural section surrounding 

Milwaukee there are some 4,000 
jarmers who want the people in 

e city to use more bottled milk. 
They get more for their milk when 
it is sold for domestic consumption 
than they can realize when it is 

ld for the manufacture of by- 
products. 

Working through the Milwaukee 
Dairy Council, therefore, these 
farmers contribute to a co-opera- 

ve advertising fund on the basis 

half a cent per 100 pounds of 
milk sold. <A similar contribution 
is made by the dealer members of 
the Council, and thus there is 
raised rather a respectable sum 
which is being invested in news- 
paper and outdoor advertising 
space. Six of the largest dairy 
mpanies in the city form the 
dealer distributor angle of the 
roposition, two of the foremost 
companies being subsidiaries of 
Borden and National Dairy. 

Che workings of the Milwaukee 
Dairy Council, leading up to this 

operative advertising program, 
supply a rather significant example 

how a difficult marketing prob- 
lem can be handled and how the 
farmer, in a sense, can be made 
advertising minded for the substan- 
al benefit of himself and the dis- 
ibutor. 

rhe Council is a non-profit or- 
canization having as members a 

jority of the producer farmers 
ind dealer distributors in the Mil- 

aukee territory. Representatives 
of the producers and the dealers 
meet at the Council’s headquarters 
ice a month and agree on the 
rice the farmer is going to re- 
ceive for his milk during the en- 
ling months. Here is an example 

f how advertising has an intimate 

lationship with this pricing sys- 

m, and showing why the farmer 

glad to contribute his part to the 

lvertising fund: 
\t a recent meeting of the pric- 





ing committee it was determined 
that during the next month the 
farmer was to be paid for his fluid 
milk on the basis of $2.50 per hun- 
dred pounds. But the farmer knew 
well enough that he could not get 
this satisfactory figure for all the 
milk he brought into the city. 
From it had to be deducted the 
overage, or surplus, which is man- 
ufactured into by-products. Dur- 
ing the month in question this sur- 
plus averaged 89 cents. On all his 
products finding their way into the 
consumer’s milk bottle, however, 
the farmer realized his full $2.50 
per 100 pounds. 

Figuring the milk that goes into 
surplus, one dairy that month was 
paying the farmer at the rate of 
$1.75 per 100 pounds and another 
$1.94. The remaining distributors 
paid mainly between the two 
points. The dairy paying $1.75 had 
fluid milk sales during the month 
of 53.6 per cent, while the one pay- 
ing $1.94 sold 65.35 per cent of its 
milk to the consumer. 

Figures such as these told such 
an eloquent story that, last year, 
the Council decided upon its adver- 
tising program to make the public 
more milk conscious. The plan of 
contributing 1 cent per 100 pounds 
for advertising purposes was de- 
cided upon and, after a reserve 
sufficient to maintain a workable 
balance had been built up, the ad- 
vertising started. 


“Refuel with Milk,” Theme of 
Campaign 


The campaign, which has now 
been in effect a year, was built up 
around the general theme of “Re- 
fuel with Milk.” It was aimed to 
tie up with the various trans- 
continental airship flights which 
were taking place and also the en- 
durance records being set at that 
time by planes with refueling 
crews. The thought, suggested 
and implied, was that the human 
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body is an engine which needs 
regular refueling. 

The first twenty-four sheet pos- 
ter used showed Lindbergh’s new- 
est type of plane in flight. Along- 
side was a giant bottle of milk 
and the thought expressed was 
that to set new endurance records 
it was advisable to “refuel with 
milk.” The poster was in six 
colors and attracted favorable at- 
tention. The accompanying news- 
paper program was built around 
the same theme. 

Since then the boards have been 
changed every two months with a 
different set of locations each 
month, making a total of between 
fifty and seventy-five boards al- 
ways on display. As the new de- 
sign lasts for two months it fre- 
quently develops that two different 
posters are shown in various parts 
of the city. These have been timely 
as the season warranted—probably 
exemplifying a football idea dur- 
ing the football season, 
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tween a pint and a quart of milk a 
day, just this much more would be 
added to an already sizable outlet. 

The newspaper advertisements 
are being kept timely so far as 
possible. Each month’s series has 
consisted of between nine and 
eleven pieces of copy, ranging in 
size from a standard of two col 
umns by forty lines to four 
columns by 175 lines, with a 
completely different manner of ap- 
proach in each. The general plan 
is to appear in at least two Mil 
waukee daily newspapers every day 
with some piece of copy, large o1 
small. The Dairy Council manage- 
ment felt that by thus spotting up 
the campaign complete coverage 
could be made in the four news 
papers printed in English and in 
the three printed in foreign lan- 
guages. 

“The campaign,” Charles Dineen, 
secretary of the association, says, 
“has been going on in this fashion 





a bathing girl during 
the beach season and so 


"Dearing the Saat ots MI LK works wonders 


months the beauty theme 
has been used with con- 
siderable success. The 
advertising agency han- 
dling the campaign 
found that while both 
men and women are in- 
terested in health, they 
do not like to be con- 
tinually preached at in 
that respect. Thus 
beauty has been em- 
ployed as an inter- 
changeable word with- 
out giving offense to 
anybody. And it has 
been found that the 
man is almost as vitally 
interested in the mes- 
sage as is the woman. 
Working on the suppo- 
sition that children drink 
almost a maximum 
amount of milk anyway, 
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‘oung Women who drink suf. 
} am MILK are letting 
unseen oases of Personality 

their ° 


it is good for them . . . yet not 


A quart a day brings the 
glorifying process with. 
in reach... ith 
Milk! 











if they can get it, the 
appeal in the advertising 


REFUEL with MILK | 





has been to adults only. 








It was thought that if 
the parents could be in- 
duced to consume be- 


Beauty Has Been Used as a Copy Theme with Con- 


siderable Success 
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LOCATING MILLIONS OF DESIRABLE PROSPECTS 
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1 
dot represents 
50 famihes reading 
The Farm Journal | 





—_ 


Where Sales 


Protits GROW 


The Northeastern Quarter of the country produces two- 
thirds of all sales—has lowest sales cost— easiest distri- 
bution -dealers handy to every family, rural or urban. 


A small sales increase per dealer will largely increase profits, 
and close around every town and city in this section, 
buying from the same dealers as the town people, are 
9,000,000 farm people with 40% of all farm income 
and income-per-farm 50% above rest of country. 


Yet the immense rural population—one-fourth of this 
section—is grossly neglected by advertising—as proved by 
breakdowns of the lists of most national advertisers. Sales 
must climb, with adequate advertising coverage. 


No other publication can bring you the rich rural 
trade of this and other concentrated sales sections | 
so economically and efficiently as The Farm Journal 


the Farm Journal 


NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA- CHICAGO 
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now for more than a year and it 
was recently renewed for a second 
year. The results have been ex- 
tremely satisfactory in the face 
of declining milk consumption 
throughout the country. We are 
enthusiastic in our belief that co- 
operative advertising actually pays 
when it is properly co-ordinated.” 


Form Brown-Hart Company 
in Radio Field 


The Brown-Hart Company, Inc., is 
the name of a new radio representative 
and creative service which has been or- 
ganized at New York with offices at 500 
Fifth Avenue. Officers of the new 
business are Hugh D. Hart, formerly 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, chairman of the 
board, and P. B. Brown, formerly an 
executive with Scott Howe Bowen, 
Inc., president. Directors of the com- 
pany are Van Sims, vice-president, Lord 
& Taylor; Henry Doyle, Perot Adaire 
Company; John A. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Vincent B. Coffin, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
James Roosevelt, vice-president, Victor 
M. Girard Company; Harold Ley, presi- 
dent, Life Extension Institute, and Mr. 
Hart. 

H. B. Esselem, formerly with the 
New York Times, has joined the staff 
of Brown & Hart as has Howard Lynn 
Nussbaum, formerly with Scott Howe 
Bowen. Philadelphia offices have also 
been opened by Brown & Hart in the 
Integrity Building. \t present about 
180 radio stations are being represented 
by the new firm. 


Praise for Mr. Macauley 
AGRICULTURAL PuBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
wrcaGco, ILL. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

They say a smart man is one who 
agrees with you. Therefore you are 
preeminently sagacious, for I most cer- 
+ soma do agree with your comments on 
the Packard advertisment which was 
reproduced on page 122 of the September 
3 issue of Printers’ Inx. In fact, I 
had myself written to Mr. Macauley, 
telling him what a fine thing it was to 
be broad enough to mention competitive 
names in his advertising. 

V. F. Haypen, 


Executive Secretary 


To Become Meinzinger- 
Howard-Chase, Inc. 


The Meinzinger Studios, Inc., De- 
troit and Lansing, Mich., advertising 
art, has changed its name to Mein- 
zinger-Howard-Chase, Inc., effective Oc- 
tober 1. Fred J. Me:mzinger has re- 
tired from the corporation and Norman 
H. Chase, who has_ represented the 


Meinzinger Studios, Inc., for several 
vears, has been made a member of the 
firm, 
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Organize Marketing and 


vi 
Research Group 

An association to work for the ¢ 
couragement of a scientific approach 
marketing problems and for the devek 
ment of better marketing men and 
marketing profession was formed at 
meeting held at New York, last we« 
The name adopted by the group is t! 
Association for the Advancement 
Science in Marketing. The followi: 
have been elected provisional officers 
President, Paul T. Cherington, distribu 
tion Sonegitant first vice-president, L. 1) 
H. Weld, research director, McCan 
eee Inc.; secretary, N. W. Barne 
Marketing Saenciian, inc., and ire 
surer, A. M. Crossley. 

The association also elected regior 
officers. They are: New York, R. °'\ 
Balzari, MeGraw-Hill Publishing Con 
pany and Paul H. Nystrom, Columbi 
University; Washington, Frank M. Su 
face, assistant director of the Bureau « 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, «1 
L. S. Lyon, Brookings Institution; Bos 
Fahey and Harry R. Tos 
Harvard Ur 


ton, John H. 
dal, School of Business, 
versity: Ohio, H. | Maynard, Ohi 
State University. and Fred J. Nichols 
National Cash Register Company, ar 
Chicago, T. E. Kearney and Fred } 
Clark, professor of marketing, Nort 
western University. 


Death of J. V. Reed. 


James V. Reed, vice-president ar 
sales manager of The J. B. Willian 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn., died 
Yonkers, N. Y., on September 19. Mr 
Reed, who was sixty-one years old 
the time of his death, had been wit 
the Williams company for forty year 


Western Canadian Magazine 
to Be National 


The Western Home Monthly, Wim 
peg. which has been published for West 
ern Canadian readers for thirty-or 
years, is broadening its circulation co 
erage to include the entire Dominion 


C. D. Fox Returns to Peck 
Agency 
Charles Donald Fox has again join 
the staff of the Peck Advertisir 
Agency, Inc., New York, with which | 
was preyiously associated, as an 
count executive. 


E. G. Kuhn with Atlas Film 
Elmer G. Kuhn, for five years wit 
Community Motors, Inc., Chicago, h 
joined the Atlas Ex jucational Film Cot 


pany, as vice- president in charge 
sales managers’ service. 
Cornell Appoints A. S. Bennett 


A. S. Bennett has been placed 
charge of the research division of TI 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency. 


Sept. 24, 193! 
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The Business Journal of the 
Public Service Market 


Assures preference of public officials and 
taxpayers for meritorious products 
adaptable to use by municipalities, coun- 
ties, states or U. S. Government. 


If your sales in this tremendous market 
are unsatisfactory begin now to build 
for better results with a continuous 
campaign in this monthly journal. 
Sample copies and complete in- 
formation on request. 


THE 


TAXPAYER 


A HOUSE ORGAN FOR THE STOCKHOLDER 
IN THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


505 Middletown Deposit Bldg. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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To my friends 


Topay, September 25th, our association 
with Pictorial Review comes to an end. It is just a 
few months less than twenty-five years ago that I 
took over the advertising of this publication, later 
becoming a stockholder and a director of the com- 
pany. 
If I have had something to do with 
Pictorial Review’s progress, then I am satisfied. And 
if in the future the magazine should grow to greater 
heights, I shall be pleased. 


Except for two or three of the 
younger and latest additions to our staff which looked 
after Pictorial Review’s advertising interests, every 
one of my old associates representing that publica- 
tion, continues to remain with me. This, of course, 
includes Charlie Boyle, Nigel Cholmeley-Jones, Emile 
Weadon, Sam Schmid, Jack Sughrue and M. L. Tyler; 
and in our Western Office, Arthur Thurnau, Owen 
Fleming, Charlie Collier, Crawford Elder—and all 
the rest. 


These men will now help me and 
the other men in our organization to look after 
the interests of the Newspapers we are associated 
with; and because of their experience and acquain- 
tanceship, I know in advance what their help will 


mean to our Newspaper Publishers, our clients and 


to me. 














1} 
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NEW 
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PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Paul Block 
Herman G. Halsted 
C. A. Regan 

Max Block 

H. L. Haskell 
Paul Hanson 

Jay H. Kyle 

Jesse Bloch 
Wilbur Arthur 
E. H. Randolph 
E. V. Coffrain 

J. D. Bodenmiller 
Geo. P. Johansen 
F. A. von Ritter 
J. J. Weed 

A. W. Harnish 

J. R. O'Donnell 
R. I. Dunigan 
Fred Lohr 

B. F. Moore 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 





Charles J. Boyle 


Nigel Cholmeley-Jones 


Emile R. Weadon 
Samuel L. Schmid 
John J. Sughrue 
D. P. Bevans 
Herbert Wyman 
M. L. Tyler 

W. Harold Foster 
Carleton Block 
Donald Sias 

E. H. Lozier 
George F. Costello 
H. W. Taylor 
Edward A. Jennings 
Charles W. Bellis 
John Kettlewell 
Francis Plecker 
Irving A. Lesher 
Ben Cohen 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


Arthur Thurnau 
Frank K. Curtis 
Fred H. Salsman 
Charles K. Collier 
Owen H. Fleming 
Wm. J. Schmitt 
E. A. Davenport 
Carl F. Sitta 
Crawford Elder 
E. M. Loftus 

Del Lupton 
Henry Bradley 
Paul Frank 
Charles McCabe 
Hamilton Wilde 
M. J. Sweeney 
Harold A. Holman 
Wm. A. Wood 
James D. Bolger 
Pem Hart 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 














Wrap Bank Credit in Cellophane 
and Advertise It! 


One of a Group of Startling Suggestions Made During the Annual Meet- 


ing of the Financial Advertisers 


OOK at the annual convention 

of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, held at Boston last 
week, as a clinic on advertising and 
there will be found facts that chal- 
lenge the attention of advertisers 
outside of the financial field. Speak- 
ers analyzed advertising practices 
of the present and the immediate 
past, subjected weaknesses to crit- 
icism and endeavored to show the 
way for more effective use of ad- 
vertising as a creative force that 
will sustain public confidence and 
lead the way to better times for 
business and banking. 

Out of recent experiences, it was 
pointed out, there has developed 
new state of mind with which every 
advertiser must reckon in his deal- 
ings with the public. The public 
today wants value and security and, 
above all, it needs confidence. It is 
this need for confidence which 
prompted plain talk on advertising 
copy which strives to capitalize by 
shrewdly taking advantage of the 
public, an industry or a competitor. 

Asked to talk about unsound copy 
angles, John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, delivered this 
flat-footed statement : “Copy appeal 
is not as reliable as it was six 
years ago, or maybe ten years ago. 
The latest development in what Mr. 
Benson describes as “go-getter” 
copy, is the attempt to make con- 
sumers feel that they are taking a 
risk in using ordinary products, a 
risk of impairing health, or of be- 
ing imposed upon. “It is a case,” 
he said, “of undermining the whole 
industry to which you belong, mak- 
ing people afraid of it, in order 
to sell your own safe and sound 
product. That is destructive, de- 
stroys faith in the printed word. 

“This mutually hostile type of 
advertising gives publishers more 
trouble than any other. It keeps 
them in hot water all the time. 
They are continually mediating 
between advertisers in the same 


Association 


industry covertly or openly attack 
ing each other’s product and some 
times each cther’s statement. It i 
a free for all.” 

Copy was the subject of a tall 
by C. H. Holcomb, of Wolcott & 





© Bachrach 
C. H. McMahon 
President, Financial Advertisers 
Association 


Holcomb, Inc., whose talk is re- 
ported in part elsewhere in this 
issue. Investment advertising copy 
and its trends were analyzed in a 
speech by George H. Dock, Jr., of 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, also 
reported in this issue. 

In his address as retiring pres 
ident, F. R. Kerman, vice-president 
of the Transamerica Corporation, 
San Francisco, recommended indi- 
vidually and to the association as 
a whole, “thoughtful consideration 
of a course of action calculated to 
re-sell the public on our entire 
financial structure.” 

“What I have in mind,” he said, 
“is the informative presentation of 
the simple facts concerning the 
function, use and operation of 
financial organizations. There has 
been a great deal of loose thinking 
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an’ shotgun conversation with re- 
spect to where the bank fits into 
the economic structure. At one time 
it was said that the basis of any 
community was a bank, a school- 
house and a church. There are 
many people today who are won- 
dering if the old saying still holds 
cor ” he 

H. McMahon, assistant vice- 
president of the First National 
tank, Detroit, who was elected 
president of the association, de- 
clared that “the time has come 
when bankers must brand and wrap 
bank credit in Cellophane and ad- 
vertise it and sell it. Too long 
have they remained silent on this 
phase of the business largely be- 
cause of a lack of well formulated 
loan policies.” 

llighlights from the remarks of 
other speakers follow. They indi- 
cate something of the sentiment 
underlying financial advertising. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, president, 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc.: As we 
move into the international phases 
of economic and political relation- 
ships, how important it is for great 
vw to cultivate public confidence 
in great measure. They cannot have 
too much of either at home or 
abroad. They need it vitally. They 
need to advertise nationally and 
internationally. 

\llen Herrick, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles: If 
an advertisement fails to attract at- 
tention, there is little else that can 
he said for it. It may be dignified, 
beautiful and filled with sales argu- 
ments. but if not read, these good 
qualities cannot redeem it. These 
re qualities to be discussed after 
the fact has been established that 
the advertisement can attract at- 
tention. \ 

S. F. Joor, Jr., First Trust & 
Deposit Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: The 
banker alone is to blame for a sit- 
uation in which services are ren- 
dered at a loss. People’ were led 
to believe that the banks made 
profits on every account, large or 
small, in some mysterious way. 
Otherwise, why would the banks be 
advertising for people to open ac- 
counts regardless of initial deposit 
or balance required and giving 
away check books, fountain pens, 
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bookkeeping service? A lot of dam- 
age was done by the “Open a 
Checking Account” advertising and 
now the banker cannot reverse his 
attitude all at once without some 
tactful explaining. 

A feature of the convention was 
a “one best bet” luncheon which 
was addressed by ten men and wo- 
men dressed in academic gowns, 
denoting their graduation from the 
school of experience. Each deliv- 
ered a three-minute talk describing 
the most effective piece of work 
done in the field of financial adver- 
tising or selling. For the best 
presentation a trophy was awarded 
to Mr. McMahon, incoming pres- 
ident. 

H. A. Lyon, advertising manager, 
Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, was elected first vice-pres- 


ident; Alva G. Maxwell, vice- 
president, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, second 


vice-president ; I. I. Sperling, assis- 
tant vice-president, Cleveland Trust 
Company, third vice-president ; and 

A. Hintz, cashier, Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, was 
elected treasurer. 


i i . - e 

Distribution Change for 

Modern Magazines 

Modern Magazines, which includes 
Modern Screen and Modern Romances, 
published by the Syndicate Publishing 
Company, New York, and sold through 
Kress and Kresge stores, has adopted 
a change of policy to. permit newsstand 
sale of these publications in cities which 
contain no stores of either of the two 
| chains. 

My Story, published by the same in- 
terests, will join the Modern group in 
January, but will continue to be sold 
exclusively through newsstands. Space 
in the publications will be sold individ- 
ually and in combination. 


“Labor World” 
Weekly 


Labor World, New York, formerly 
appearing as a monthly, is now being 
published weekly. This publication is 
represented by Paul Meyer and Associ- 
ates, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
recently formed at New York. Mr. 
Meyer was publisher of the former 
Theatre Megesme. —_ . 


E. A. Parks Leaves “The 


Arkansas Farmer” 
E. A. Parks has resigned as director 
of advertising of The Arkansas Farmer, 
Little Rock, Ark., effective October 15, 


Becomes 
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Have you seen the -_ 


ELECTROMAT: 


T is a new kind of mat, with a smooth surface, metalli 
in appearance from which stereotypes may be cast t 
retain the printing qualities of the original plate or form 
Halftone engravings or fine screen Ben Day plates repr 
duce with exact fidelity and print as well as if an electri 
type had been used instead of Electromat. 


Shrinkage with Electromat is reduced to an absolut 
minimum—less than half a line in one hundred. Humidity 
does not affect it nor will it blister with the heat of the meta 


Figure this yourself. . 


Electromat costs less (delivered) than the packing ani 
shipping only of an electrotype of the same size. 











The packing and shipping cost of a fuli page electroty 
from New York to Kansas City, parcel post special de 
livery is $2.55. 

The entire cost of a full page Electromat delivered firs 
class mail to Kansas City, is $2.40. 





How much could you save on your newspayer lists? Figu pecifi 
it yourself or send us your list and we will tell you. ‘ 

? We would 
patterns © 
knowledge 
for Electre 
Original h 
have a mi 
eight one- 





Write for a sample Electromat or let us make one from 
one of your engravings or Pattern Plates. 
etching in 


FINE SCREEN MAT CORPORATIO 
thousandtl 


228 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK three one-t 


TELEPHONE: VAnderbilt 3-5490 o be perfe 
hewspaper 


Pattern PI 
be of a he; 
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BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


EVERY MORNING 


BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


AFTERNOON EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Sine Screen Mat Corporation 
- 8 Bast 45th Street 
, metal] New York vity 


ve Cast ti 


-or form Dear Sirs 

Replying to your letter of a 7th regarding the Electromt 
which we used for the Humble 011 and Refining Company adver- 
tisement July Srd, the writer, after telking with our Stereo- 
type Forman, is of the opinion that the Electromt is a dis- 
tinct improvement over the old mts. In fact, we believe 
thet in the half-tone of the above advertisement, we secured 
&s good appearance as if we had used the original Electro. 


les repre 


1 electr 











We were unable to supply you with 25 copies of July 3rd, 

but forwarded you on July 17th fifteen copies as per enclosed 
memo bill. When remitting this amount, please direct it to 
attention of the writer, so that proper credit my be given. 


absolut 


lumidity 


Another thing we noticed about the Electromt is its ability 
to stand up under the heat of the hot type metal. We had 
occasion to borrow a mat from the Houston Post-Dispatch for 
use July 17th, and we found that we were able to get as good 
an impression as if we had the new mt. In fact, after cast- 
ing the second time, the mt appears to be as clean and clear 
@s originally. 


he meta 








Altogether, you ay quote us as being very mich in favor of 
the Electromt, and michly preferring them to the ordinary 


cing and = 





Yours very truly, 










ctroty 








ecial de 


CTSargent/s 


enc 
red firs COVERING FIFTH MARKET IN TEXAS ~ THIRD MARKET POR LOUISIANA 














? Figu 


pecifications for making patterns for Electromats 
ul. 


We would prefer to make our own 
patterns on account of our special 
knowledge of what is best adapted 
for Electromat making. 

Original halftone engravings should 
have a minimum of from seven to 
eight one-thousandths of depth in 
ttching in the highlights; five one- 
thousandths in the middletones and 
three one-thousandths in the shadows 
to be perfectly etched engravings for 
hewspaper reproduction. 

Pattern Plates of type matter should 
be of a heavy shell, preferably steel, 












ne fron 


TIO 





backed up by a special hard metal. 
We will accept a steel-face shell, 
tinned, which we will back-up our- 
selves with special hard metal. 
Direct, heavy pressure is given pat- 
terns when moulding Electromats, ' 
to obtain the maximum of depth. 
Halftone work should be made from 
pattern plates, with the original in- 
corporated or leadmoulds of the 
illustration. 

At no time is it advisable to make 
Electromats from stereotype pattern 
plates. 














A Survey of Financial Copy 
Developments in 1931 


Changed Conditions Have Changed Investment Advertising 


By George Dock, Jr. 


Assistant Advertising Manager, Halsey, Stuart & Company 


OUNTER to the general trend 
of reduced advertising expen- 
diture, there have been a ‘number 
of investment houses, some local 
and others national in scope, which 
have been not only able, but far- 
sighted enough, to go ahead with 
their advertising plans throughout 
this long-sustained period of reces- 
sion. The underlying purpose of 
such houses in advertising now is 
very much the same as that of an 
investor who, at a time when few 
other people can or will buy se- 
curities, lays aside sound values 
for the future at a cost of only 70 
or 80 cents on the dollar. It is up- 
on the work that such houses have 
produced in recent months that the 
greater part of this survey on copy 
developments is necessarily based. 
The more extensive use of in- 
vestment copy by the large insur- 
ance companies is an important 
case in point. These companies 
have moved forward from selling 
simply life insurance to advertising 
annuities and life estates. This 
step is well worth watching, not 
only because much of their invest- 
ment advertising has been well 
done, but because it represents a 
new form of advertising competi- 
tion for banks, trust companies and 
investment houses. 

Some of the outstanding copy 
innovations in the past year have 
been introduced not so much by 
the old-line investment houses and 
security affiliates and banks, but 
by a comparatively new type of 
financial institution, the fixed trust 
investment organizations. Several 
of them have used extremely effec- 
tive direct-sales material, as mea- 
sured by results. 

Another very interesting feature 
their activities has been the 


of 


From a speech delivered at the annual 
convention, at Boston, of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 
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creation of large dealer organiza- 
tions, the central group furnishing 
to dealers even in small towns 
local advertising display facilities, 
sales promotion helps and direct- 
mail‘ammunition. These resources 
enable the individual dealers to 
capitalize national magazine and 
radio advertising with order-pro 
ducing sales. literature = which 
reaches their own prospects in 
their homes and offices.  Invest- 
ment trust advertising in this re- 
spect has taken a useful leaf from 


the vertical distribution methods 
that have long been employed in 
marketing food products, motor 
cars, cosmetics and many other 
specialties. 


It is significant that the occa- 
sional appearance today of one ol 
the old-fashioned, long, detailed 
flotation advertisements arouses 
comment on the extravagance of 
the advertiser, whereas a_ few 
years ago, all security houses em- 
ployed that form without question 
ing its cost or, what was worse, its 
wastefulness. 1931 has seen a very 
definite step forward to more efti- 
cient investment merchandising in 
this respect. 

Fewer Prophecies 


One more improvement in_ in- 
vestment copy is indicated by 
events of the past year. Prophecy 
has finally begun to disappear from 
still 


advertising, even though it 
holds far too large a place in 
quoted news items and _ thie 


speeches of leading bankers, econo- 
mists and politicians. 

Still another progressive move 
in investment copy has been in pre- 
paring advertising campaigns sj" 
cifically fitted to different types 0! 


media or markets, with entirely 
distinct campaigns for each pur 
pose. 


During the last year one of thie 
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ver houses has been conducting 
eight totally different campaigns in 
s many separate classes of media. 
One of these was used in quality 
mavazines, the second in mass 
magazines, the third for newspaper 
financial pages, the fourth for bank 
periodicals, still another campaign 
for industrial and business maga- 
another for college student 
papers, the seventh for women’s 
magazines, and finally a_ radio 
broadcast campaign on a weekly 
program. Even apart from these 
major activities, there were a half 
dozen distinct direct-mail cam- 
paigns, supplementary to the maga- 
zine, newspaper and radio activi- 


+ 


zines, 


1es 


One other important copy de- 
velopment noticeable during the 
past year perhaps was brought 
about. by economic conditions, 
though possibly it would have 
taken place in any event. That 
change has been for _ security 
houses to depart from narrow, 
strictly institutional copy appeals, 


the purpose of which was to recite 
the special advantages which the 
investor might receive by dealing 
with the particular house which 


was doing the advertising. 
Must Help the Consumer 


It would seem that investment 
advertisers now, more than ever in 
the past, have adopted the prin- 
ciple that the test of economically 
sound advertising is that it must 
help the consumer to make himself 
a more competent buyer. 

Needless to say, the preparation 
i informative advertisements on 
omplex financial subjects necessi- 
tates the use of longer copy than 
is ordinarily needed in institutional 
advertisements, which merely extol 
the merits of one particular invest- 
ment house or type of security. On 
the other hand, it is often easier to 
make people read long copy which 
gives them new facts and informa- 
tion, than short copy which merely 
states something that the adver- 
tiser wants people to believe about 
hin self. 

Extensive practical tests which 
have been made over a period of 
several years with radio talks seem 
to indicate that people will listen to 
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long copy if it is of personal in- 
terest to themselves. The fact that 
some of the most successful 
printed advertisements are long 
enough to require three or four 
minutes to read is further evidence 
that advertisements, to bring re- 
sults, need not be kept within any 
specific bounds of length. Even a 
short advertisement, however, must 
carry personal interest if it is to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Admittedly among the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the American 
market is its receptiveness to goods 
and services offered for fairly im- 
mediate enjoyment, as contrasted 
with goods and services of deferred 
utility. It is easier to sell sav- 
ings through Christmas club and 
vacation fund appeals than by 
pointing out the usefulness .of re- 
serve capital and income for some 
indeterminate future emergency 
that may not occur for years. It is 
easier to sell securities on the 
hypothesis of a price to which they 
may advance in six months or a 
year, than on the certainty of the 
income they will produce at regular 
intervals for twenty or thirty years 
to come. 

Here is one problem which in- 
vestment advertisers and salesmen 
must face more squarely, as the in- 
surance companies long ago faced 
and overcame it. If the attention of 
ihe potential investor class could 
be kept focused more on the dis- 
tant financial objectives, there 
would be much less of the in-and- 
out, hysterical market activity, less 
buying of speculative issues on 
credit and selling them in panic, 
and possibly a more even trend of 
business activity, industrial em- 
ployment and _ financial stability 
than we are used to in America. 

The greater; more urgent prob- 
lem these days is to restore public 
confidence in investment securities 
which are basically sound, and in 
investment institutions which, are 
ably and honestly managed. Crea- 
tive advertising in that direction is 
likely to bring more tangible and 
more important results in the next 
year or two than any other adver- 
tising theme of the multitude which 
are available. We have the task of 
convincing investors that the great 
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POWERED PUBLICITY 


means exactly that — publicity plus 


power. 


Ordinary tried-and-true 


publicity plus extraordinary power. 


In announcigg this new, dynamic 











Organized in great metro- 
politan fleets of publicity agents 
consisting of private motorists 
driving a stipulated minimum 
number of miles per day, the 
DYNAD converts static, passive 
advertising into dynamic, ag- 
gressive publicity seeking its 
public. 
Your message is carried in the 
place occupied by the spare 
tire of an automobile; 
mounted, attractively 
lithographed in col- 
ors to suit the prod- 





uct, in a frame designed for this 
purpose. This allows for a sign, 
22”x 28" in size, and assures four 
and one half millions of real cir- 
culation per month, per “unit”. 
With ten units your message 
reaches half the adult population 
of the United States, primarily 
the car owning public—the hall 
mark of purchasing qualification! 

Multiplying classes, too, as no 


other one medium can:—morn- 
ing workers, me y shoppers, 
evening pleasure seekers, 


up- 






downtown crowds, 
town neighbor- 
hoods, cits and 

rustics; in fact 








every- 


body. 
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ATTENTION — 

OR YOUR LIFE!! 
One, in driving, must keep his eyes 
focused on the road before him and on 
all objects on the road, for the slightest 
respite from'this vigil may mean disaster, 
even death. 


Arresting as nature's first law — the law 
of self-preservation — is the actual com- 
pulsion that the DYNAD exercises upon 
the attention of the motoring public. Yet 
this incomparable superiority is but one 
of its five unprecedented powers of con- 
trol over the public mind. 


One, in walking, keeps his eyes alert for 
interesting sights; in crossing streets, 
looks all ways for danger; in waiting 
at intersections, for changing traffic sig- 
nals, etc., etc., etc. And in every in- 
stance this new type of message, because 
of its unusual prominence, is indelibly 
imprinted on the mind. 


Further, the most important function of 
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this new type of advertisement lies in 
its ability to move aboutgappearing at 
the most unusual pl the most un- 
usual times. One wi lose sight 
of your message. 


The DYNAD takes the guess and grief 
out of advertising by converting pub- 
licity into an exact selling science guar- 
anteed by certain laws of psychology. 







Exclusive rights for several trade classi- 
fications are still available in either 
limited localities or nation-wide service. 


Now, if ever, is the time to chase pros- 
perity “in high” with POWERED PUB- 
LICITY. Nobody wants his publicity 
“run over” by the motorized, science- 
sure ad 









sing is now completely har- 
th this age of machinery and 
lly explained in a compli- 
mentary brochure, “A NEW ERA IN 
ADVERTISING.” Every alert advertiser 
and progressive agency will write for it. 








DYNAD incorporated 


228 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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bargains in securities are to be (Goods Cheap But Not Cheap 
found only in periods when no one Goods 

can bring himself to believe that in oo 

safe values still exist. We have ———— 


the responsibility of changing the 
minds of thousands of worried 
people who, reversing the views of 
Aeschylus, would now rather be 
wise than ignorant in the forebod- 
ing of evil, and who have gradually 
lashed themselves and their neigh- 
bors into the conviction that we 
will soon return to a Neolithic 
state of civilization. 

Our immediate job is to supply 
co-operation to our sales organiza- 
tions, which will enable investors 
to recognize and benefit by the op- 
portunities that are here today, and 
to understand that men of ability 
are working to solve the critical 
problems here and elsewhere in the 
world which, for the time being, 
surround finance and industry and 
politics with a cloud of uncertainty 
that is all the worse because its 
effects are exaggerated by fear. 


a ° 
J. T. Walker, Jr., Joins 
Danielson Agency 
John T. Walker, Jr., formerly adver- 
tising director of The Farm Journal, and 
recently with the New England office of 
the Condé Nast Publications, has joined 
Danielson & Son, Providence, R. I., ad- 
vertising agency, as sales executive. He 
will be in -charge of this agency's new 
business department and will help clients 

in supervision of sales. 


J. A. Murphy Joins 
Edwin Bird Wilson 


John Allen Murphy has joined Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, in the capacity of marketing 
counselor. For the last four years he 
has been in business for himself in 
market research work. Previous to that 
he was for ten years an associate editor 
of Printers’ Ink. 


D. M. Brown Joins Schwab 


& Beatty 
Donald M. Brown, formerly a mem- 
her of the copy staff of the Samuel C. 
Croot Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has joined the staff of 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of that city. 


New Account to Gotham 
The Proctor Company, Inc., New 
York, importer of drapery and uphol- 


stery fabrics, has appointed the Gotham 
Advertising Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising in 
the United States. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here’s just a little more inforn 
which may be of interest in connection 
with that inquiry of the Tracy-Wells ( om 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, about a specia 
department for disposing of obsolete or 
discontinued merchandise, in your issue 
of August 27. 

Just such a department as you 
scribe was really organized by the 
M. E. Smith Company of Omaha, Ne! 
Odds and ends from all depart- 
ments were taken care of by this special 
department; piece goods were made uy 
into bundles of varying yardage; mill 
ends were procured in abundance and 
the results seemed to be very satisfac 
tory. Considerable publicity was giver 
the department at all times and 
chants of Nebraska and Iowa especially 
seemed to find it helpful. I remember 
the slogan used was: “Merchandise 
cheap but not cheap merchandise.” Nat 
urally, some very careful work was 
done on mark-up in connection with this 
merchandising but it seemed to work out 
we 


Gene McCaic 
Advertising Manag 


Jack Knabb Joins Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


Jack Knabb, recently manager of the 
Rochester, N. Y., office of Addisor 
Vars, Inc., advertising agency, and for 
merly with the Franklin Automolile 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has joined 
the staff of Lyddon, Hanford & Kim)ha!l 
Inc., Rochester advertising agency 


C. E. Hayes Appointed by 
Finance Company 


Charles E. Hayes, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune and, more recently, an 


account executive with Heath-Seehoff, 
Inc., C hicago advertising agency, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 


the Domestic Finance Corporation, 
of that city. 


Emark Battery to 
Aitkin-Kynett 

The Emark Battery Corporatiot 
Kearny, N. J., a division of Thomas \ 
Edison, Inc., has appointed The Ait! 
Kynett Company, Philadelphia advert 
ng agency, to direct its advertising 
account. The Emark company manu/ac 
tures automobile storage batteries. 


D. W. Gibson Starts Own 


Agency 

Dan W. Gibson, for the last eight 
years with Milne-Ryan-Gibson, |! 
Seattle advertising agency, has esta! 
lished his own advertising business at 
that city under the name of Gibson-Ad 
vertising. Headquarters are at 208 
Columbia Street. 
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Dealers in This Field Were Not in 


Material in Any 


By W. B. 


N a recently published series of 

three articles entitled, “Fourteen 
Yays to Cut Waste in Distribut- 
ig Dealer Helps,” Printers’ INK 
itlined the principal plans cur- 
ently employed by some fifty 
manufacturers for the purpose of 
reducing dealer-help wastage. Since 
then, complete details have been 
obtained of a policy developed by 
a prominent manufacturer in the 
building materials field. This pol- 
cy is so comprehensive, and it is 
ot such broad application—particu- 
larly in the specialty field—that it 
warrants separate description. 

~ * 7 


23< 


~~ 


recent years, the 
average retail lumber dealer had 
not been in the habit of using 
dealer helps. Consistent work by 
the business publications and asso- 
ciations in that field, combined 
with educational work by individual 
manufacturers, has rectified this 
condition to some extent. 

But even today, the retail lumber 
dealer probably requests less ad- 
vertising material from manufac- 
turers than any other type of re- 
tail distributor who carries a 
sizable inventory of manufacturers’ 
goods on hand at all times. Con- 
sequently, the manufacturer whose 
plan of dealer-help distribution is 
being studied—and who ins:-is up- 
on anonymity—has always been in 
the position of asking dealers to 
use dealer-help material. It is pre- 
cisely this “forced” method of dis- 
tribution that leads to waste unless 
suitable restraints are imposed. 

The company has a sales force 
of from forty-five to fifty-five 
men. Most of the requests it re- 
ceives for advertising material 
ome through these men. There- 
ore, it is for requests from this 
source that the company has 


Until very 


c 
I 


worked out its most elaborate sys- 
tem of checks. 


How a Specialty Manufacturer Cut 
Dealer-Help Costs 


101 


the Habit of Requesting Advertising 
Large Quantities 


-Edwards 


On the other hand, for the rea- 
son already mentioned—the fact 
that lumber dealers do not ordi- 
narily ask voluntarily for “help” 
material—when_ direct requests 
from dealers do come in, they are 
filled without further investigation. 
The company’s experience has un- 
mistakably proved that where a re- 
tail lumber dealer will take the 
trouble to ask for material, it will 
almost invariably be used. These 
voluntary direct requests are about 
the only exceptions to the rules 
outlined in the following system of 
dealer-help distribution. 

The system is based on a di- 
vision of dealers into three groups. 
Group one consists of dealers who 
have never bought from the com- 
pany. Group two consists of first- 
time buyers. Group three consists 
of dealers who have bought from 
the company previously. 

Group one: When a request is 
received from the company’s sales- 
man to furnish material and im- 
print folders for group-one deal- 
ers, a letter is first written to the 
dealer. 

This letter reads : 

This Department has received a 
request from our Service Represen- 
tative, Mr. . to furnish 
vou with envelope inserts (or what- 
ever the specific material requested 
may be). 

Before sending these folders, we 
want to imprint them with your firm 
name, address, and any slogar line 
you use. ; 

To insure our having the imprint 
copy as you wish it, and to prevent 
any possible errors, will you please 
fill im on the lines below the copy 
for imprinting, and return this let- 
ter. 

Yours very truly, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 

Imprint Copy Is: 

Replies to this letter average 
about 50 per cent. The company is 
convinced that the large majority 
of those who do not reply would 
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not use the material, if it had been 
sent without this precaution. In 
other words, it feels that a retailer 
who honestly intends to use dealer 
help material will be willing to 
furnish the information requested, 
especially inasmuch as the infor- 
mation is to be used to help per- 
sonalize the material for his own 
benefit. Those who fail to fur- 
nish this information for any rea- 
son are more than likely not to 
use the dealer help material for 
the self-same reason. 

Group two: If the order from a 
new first-time buyer is from a 
dealer who will carry the manu- 
facturer’s goods regularly in stock, 
the dealer gets a standard set of 
advertising helps at once. If the 
order is a small one; if, in brief, 
it is not for stock, a letter like the 
following is written: 


This Department has been advised 
of your recent order and would like 
to offer its assistance in promoting 
additional sales for you. 

Perhaps you could use _ several 
hundred envelope inserts, imprinted 
in your name, in your outgoing mail, 
for counter display, etc., and other 
dealer helps we have available. 

This material is furnished with- 
out cost, so if you will just use the 
attached card, we will he happy to 
serve you. 

Yours very truly, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


The card furnished with this let- 
ter provides opportunity for the 
dealer to check the “helps” he 
wants, and to fill in the necessary 
imprint information. 

Group three: All “help” re- 
quests from salesmen for dealers 
who have bought from the com- 
pany previously are handled, as in 
group one, with the letter quoted 
in that classification, unless the 
company knows definitely that the 
dealer uses such material to good 
advantage. With its regular cus- 
tomers, the advertising department 
knows pretty well what will and 
will not be used. 

In addition, about two or three 
times a year, the company checks 
its dealer-help distribution records 
and to all dealers in group three 
who have not had material for 
some time a letter is sent. Before 
this letter goes out, the list of 
names is gone over by the adver- 
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tising and sales department so th: 
undesirable names may be weede: 
out. The letter reads: 


In checking our advertising dis- 
tribution records we find it has been 
some time since we furnished a sup- 
ply of dealer advertising helps to 
you. 

We like to keep each of our many 
dealers supplied with these advertis 
ing helps to assist them in making 
sales. At the same time it is our de- 
sire to eliminate as much waste as 
possible, due to over supply or the 
sending of material when it would 
not he applicable to the dealer's ad 
vertising program. 

So if you need advertising sup 
plies at this time please fill in the 
lower part of this letter and return 
it to us. 

Yours very truly, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 

‘ou may send us without cost or 
obligation a supply of dealer adver 
tising helps. Copy for imprinting 
our name on envelope inserts is 
given below: 


IMPRINT COPY 


The company’s advertising man 
ager, discussing this system, r« 
ports: “The system is an easy on 
to operate. It requires little detail 
work and yet it has been found 
after two years of use, to be an 


excellent check on waste. It has 
certainly helped us to eliminate th 
waste that occurs from having in 
correct imprint copy and _ from 
sending unwanted material. 
“Another phase of dealer-help 
wastage,” continues this advertis 
ing executive, “has to do wit! 
direct-mail campaigns offered by 
manufacturers for use by retailers 
on the retailer’s mailing list. There 
are two basic methods of handling 
this phase of dealer-help work 
First—furnish the material to thx 
dealer for him to send out. Se 
ond—get the list from the deale: 
and mail the material from the 
manufacturer’s headquarters. 
“We consider the first method t 
be almost 100 per cent waste. Onl 
in very exceptional cases do wé 
furnish direct-mail folders for th 
dealer to mail out from his stor 
We much prefer to handle the 
campaigns entirely at our own e> 
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Nearly 
Two-! hirds 


of 1931 Omaha Advertising 
in the World-Herald 


This year The World-Herald is publishing almost two-thirds 
of all advertising printed in the two Omaha newspapers. During 
the first eight months of 1931 The World-Herald carried 65.3% ; 
during the first eight months of 1930, 64%. 

The World-Herald’s loss in amount of total advertising pub- 
lished so far this year is only 2%; the loss of Omaha’s second 
newspaper is 7%. 

Below is the total number of lines carried by the two Omaha 
newspapers during the first eight months of 1931: 


World-Herald Bee-News 

Local Display 2,771,118 
National Display J *768,936 
Automotive 172,732 
1,363,250 607,488 


Total advertising 8 months 1931 8,133,958 4,320,274 
Total advertising 8 months 1930 8,297,926 4,652,046 


163,968 331,772 
*Not including advertising in the American Weekly, distributed 
with Hearst newspapers. 


CIRCULATION 


The number of World-Heralds sold every day in Omaha equals 
95% of the number of families living in Omaha; the World- 
Herald is delivered by carrier to 80% of those families. 

The World-Herald’s total daily circulation is over 35,000 
greater than that of the second paper—but its general rate is only 
5 cents a line higher. 


Omaha World-Herald 


National Representatives: O’-MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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pense and from our own office. 
There is so much work involved 
in typing, sealing, stamping, and 
so few dealers are equipped to take 
care of these details, that this ma- 
terial is seldom used when it is 
left up to the dealer to mail the 
matter out. 

“We carry on a great deal of 
direct-mail work for our dealers 
and we very seldom find a dealer 
who is not willing to furnish his 
mailing list and permit us to 
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handle all this detail for him. On 
each one of these campaigns, we 
send the dealer a sample of each 
mailing piece to be used and a 
schedule of mailing dates. 

“There really is nothing new or 
startling about this entire plan. It 
really strikes us as being nothing 
more than a common-sense way of 
handling the distribution of dealer 
helps. However, it is a fact that 
the plan has certainly saved us a 
lot of money.” 


What Groucho Says 


Do You Agree with His Ten Points? 


you say that as an agency man 
I’m for clients, more and bigger 
clients and more money. Well, I 
guess Iam. Mebbe that’s a pretty 
good program for an agency man. 
Sounds simple, but it ain’t. Then 
you ask me what I’m for as a busi- 
ness man. That's different. Don’t 
quote me but I’m for: 

I. Less bunk in advertisements. 
Well—I dunno as I’d quite put it 
that way—bunk is a lotta fun. Let’s 
say I’m for admitting that bunk is 
bunk so’s we can enjoy it. 

II. I'm for fewer and better 
bankers. ’Cording to my idea they 
may not get so rich even if there 
are fewer of ’em. Otta be no easy 
money in banking, no matter how 
much easy dough is staring the 
public in the face. 

III. I’m for everybody thinking 
that “leadership” is his own job. 
So far we been shouting for some 
magic leadership and the magicians 
seem to be all dead. 

IV. I’m for better morals among 
crooks. Why? Looks now like 
the only way toward progress. 
Only people who seem to be alive 
and. making dough appear to be the 
crooks. Not so? Guess again— 
cast your eye over the various 
racketeers and the biggest liars 
among advertisers. 

V. I’m for more time for fishing 
and better bootstraps to lift our- 
selves by. 

VI. I’m for more imitators in 
advertising. If being a roughneck 
sells more goods why be a gentle- 
man till you can afford it? Cite 
you a case of successful imitating ? 
Oh, make it harder, ask me to cite 





a case of success without imitating 
Don’t bark so loud, be kind to your 
throat. 

VII. I'm for big agencies as 
against small agencies. They got 
more horse power. 

VIII. I’m for small agencies as 
against big agencies. They got 
more concentration of power. 

X. I’m for mass circulations as 
against class. Then a few publi 
cations will do the whole trick. 

X. I'm for class _ publications 
with their mental and moral leader 
ship which go to the pace-setters in 
industry. 

Why do I adopt such a funny 
creed? Cuz I don’t wanta be lone- 
some and that looks like most 
everybody’s creed right now 
There’s some sense in it but not 
much. Just as much sense in it as 
there is in the business situation 
right now. 

You notice one thing isn’t in that 
creed. I didn’t say I was waiting 
for somebody to start something so 
I could get aboard even if I am 
for more time to go fishing. I want 
more time to fish ’cuz I like to fish 
and haven’t got nuff time for it. 

Can’t help wondering if a hun 
dred thou for charity doled out in 
soup is quite as good for soup pro 
duction as same hundred thou 
loaned to a man who will do busi 
ness if he can get it and pay wages 
to soup eaters who will then bu 
their own soup. Charity? When 
you back a producer who pays 
wages to a hundred or more peo 
ple, it ain’t charity, but it’s bette: 
still. 

GROUCHO. 
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A A million cows with high average 
milk flow are munching their grain rations 
in 56,000 dairy barns, scattered over that becuti- 

ful region known as the “ New York City Milk Shed.” 

The dairy farmers of this region grow their own 
silage and hay but must buy most of their concentrates. 
This is one of the most desirable markets for ready- 
mixed feeds, cotton seed meal, linseed meal and other 
feed ingredients. 

As the result of special educational campaigns, 
Dairymen’s League members breed and feed to main- 
tain as nearly as possible a uniform milk flow. This 
program requires generous feeding of concentrates. 

You can cover this big market with a single 
inexpensive medium, the Dairymen’s League News. 
This is the outstanding dairy paper of the East, both in 
circulation and in influence. 

A request will bring you Sample Copy and 
Rate Card. 


DAIRB{MENS 
NEWS 


“ The Dairy Paper of The New York City Milk Shed’ 


New York Chicago 
it West 42nd Street 10 So. La Salle Street 
R. L. CULVER J. A. MEYER a hhe rr von 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-4760 Phone: Franklin 1429 City Milk Shed” 
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1931-1932 


KNOW YOUR MARKET! 


Successful Sales and Advertising 
Plans Are Based on Facts 


The 1931-1932 Edition of “A Study of 
All American Markets,” now available, 
makes it possible for sales and advertis- 
ing executives to secure up-to-the- 
minute commercial data on 106 major 
market centers in the United States and 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Over 700 pages of valuable market 
data, includes in a standardized form, 
the 1930 population figures and char- 
acteristics, bank deposits (savings), ve 
passenger car and commercial vehicle Bg me ngee 
registrations, together with a tabulation Qicadien Wien 
of twenty-four major classifications of 
retail business enterprises, classifications of seven wholesale 
business, and a tabulation of six classifications of chain store 
outlets. The chain store figures have been secured direct from 
the headquarter offices of the chain store companies and repre- 
sent the most complete chain store count ever assembled and 
published. Specially drawn maps of the 106 major markets, a 
complete set of state maps together with a large U.S. map, make 
this new edition an invaluable reference book. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A COPY 


The gratis distribution of this book is limited to seriously interested busi- 
ness executives concerned with the utility of newspaper advertising. To 
others, Major Market 7 Inc., reserves the right to charge the 
production cost of $15.00 per copy. All inquiries must be written oa busi- 
ness stationery and contain one Giles to cover packing and postage. 





Masor Marker NEwspaPeERs, Nc. 


(The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 


400 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Telephone, State 7825 New York Teleph Lexi 2-2756 
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Papers Presented 
at Smaller Industries 
Conference Available 


Henry Weis MANUFACTURING 
Company, Inc. 
Evkuart, Inp. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you tell us if the addresses 
and discussions of the Industrial 
Conference for Small Plants held at 
Silver Bay‘ will be available to those 
unable to attend? If so, please tell 
us where to get them. 

We have read with much interest 
in the August 13 Printers’ Ink 
the speech by C. A. White, treasurer 
of the Leeds & Northrup Company, 
entitled, “How One Small Plant 
Ilas Worked Out a Budget System.” 
We manufacture a line of diversi- 
fied building specialties, but the 
problems encountered in developing 
our present budget system closely 
parallel those outlined by Mr. White. 
T solutions evolved, curiously 
enough, also parallel rather closely 
those described by Mr. White. 

Since we have proof in our own 
experience of the very worthwhile 
data which will doubtless result from 
this conference, we feei quite certain 
that we could get much benefit from 
a study of reprints of these ad- 
dresses and discussions. 

P. W. Kerr, 
Vice-President. 


HE papers presented at the 

First Conference on Manage- 
ment Problefhs of the Smaller 
Industries are now available. 

Charles R. Towson, president of 
the Silver Bay Association, Silver 
Bay, N. Y., informs Printers’ 
INK that copies of the papers listed 
below will be sent prepaid to any- 
one at the rate of 5 cents a page 
for single copies, or 3 cents a page 
for six Copies of one address; $4 
for a complete set of twenty ad- 
dresses and $2 for each additional 
set. 

Here are the titles of the 
papers, together with the names of 
the men who prepared them and 
the number of pages of each 
paper : 

“What Advertising Has Done for 
the Small Industry,” Gilbert T. 
Hodges (6 pages). : 

“The Industrial Mutual Associa- 
tion of Flint,” O. E. Rewey (5 
pages). 

“The Possibilities of Planning and 
Budgeting in the Smaller Plant,” 
*. A. White (8 pages). 

“A Practical Medical and Health 
Program for the Small Plant,” 

Glen S. Everts, M.D. (6 pages). 
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“Safety Progress in Retrospect,” 
A. C. Carruthers (5 pages). 

“Creating Conditions Conducive to 
Efficient Operation,” A. N. Goddard 
(4 pages). 

“A Constructive Training Pro- 
gram for a Small Plant,” J. H. Ver- 
trees (5 pages). 

“How Industry Can Meet the 
Safety Problem,” David A. Patton 
(7 pages). 

“The Power Problem of the 
Smaller — Ely C. Hutchinson 


(7 pa 

«What at edustrial Management Has 
Learned in the Last Two Years,” 
Ralph E. Flanders (11 pages). 

*“‘An Approach to the Sales Prob- 
lem of the Smaller Plant Manufac- 
turing Industrial. Goods,” W. 
Booth (10 pages). 

“Safety in the Small Plant,” H. 
W. Heinrich (estimated 5 pages). 

“A Sales Policy for the Smaller 
Plant Manufacturing Consumers’ 
Goods,” Henry R. Gogay (estimated 
6 pages). 

“The Small Plant’s Place in 
American Industry — Its Problems 
and Its Opportunities,” Burnham 
Finney (estimated 6 pages). 

“The Trade Association and the 
Smaller Manufacturer,” Philip P. 
Gott (estimated 12 pages). 

“The Obligation of Industry to 
the Unemployed,” James W. Hook 
(estimated 12 pages). 

“An Experiment in Industrial 
Democracv,”” Powers Hapgood (es- 
timated 12 pages). 


There are also three additional 
papers, making a total of twenty. 
—|[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of H. C. Bohack 


Henry C. Bohack, president of the 
1. C. Bohack Company, Inc., operator 
of a chain of grocery stores in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and vicinity, died last week 
at the age of sixty-six. Mr. Bohack, who 
came to this country from Germany at 
the age of seventeen, founded the first 
store bearing his name in 1887 in Brook- 
lvn. He is survived by two brothers, 
Herman and Peter Bohack, and two 
nephews, Henry C. Bohack, Jr., and 
Paul Bohack, all of whom are con- 
nected with the Bohack company. 


E. F. Zeisig with Freeze-Vogel 
Crawford 

E. F. Zeisig, for the last year with 
the Milwaukee office of the Dunham- 
Younggreen-Lesan Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has returned to 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. 


G. W. Whiteside with 


“Pictorial Review” 
George W. Whiteside is now with the 
Western advertising staff of Pictorial 
Review at Chicago. He was formerly 
with Fortune and the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 








Ten Copy Ailments and Antidotes 


You Can Spot the Ailment by Its Symptoms 


By C. A. Holcomb 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc. 


HERE are ten common copy ail- 
ments and symptoms, with an- 
tidote for each. 

First is B. A. (Buried Alive). 
This is usually recognized when 
someone asks, “Why waste money 
on white space?” The answer is, 
“You'd be surprised.” What the 
reader doesn’t see can’t register on 
him. 

Get your copy writer and lay- 
out man together. Tell them to 
plan on the worst possible position 
in the paper and then meet the 
first requirement of any piece of 
copy. That is “To be seen.” 

The next common ailment is 
D. H. (Dull Headline). This is 
deadly. It kills quickly if pain- 
lessly. Lots of people see the ad- 
vertisement but nobody reads it. 
The cure is to start with the 
reader. You can interest him only 
by bringing your proposition into 
his horizon. 

Then comes Slow Underwayitis. 
You recognize this when you ques- 
tion a copy writer and he says, 
“Read on and you'll see what I 
mean.” You may, but the reader 
won't. The answer is to cut out 
the stuttering. Every yawn in the 
opening paragraph is a ten-yard 
handicap in a hundred-yard dash. 

The next ailment is Obscuritus. 
One person gets one idea out of 
an advertisement. Another gets 
another. Some don’t get any idea 
at all. The copy writer should 
have a definite picture to present 
to his readers. It must be visual- 
ized, made concrete and stated as 
clearly and simply as possible. 

Then we come to Presidentosis. 
(Even Your Best Friends Won't 
Tell You). The antidote is to come 
off your high horse. Don’t write 
for the president’s okay when you 
are after his chauffeur’s dollar. 
Don’t let fine clothes and the like 
confuse poor Nell as to what you 





Extracts from a talk before ‘the con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, held at Boston last week. 


are trying to sell her. Talk to the 
reader in the reader’s talk. 

Our sixth ailment is Ego De- 
mentia (four out of five have it) 
The symptom is I. The antidote 
is You. The answer is to hew out 
everything that does not obviously 
tie-in with the reader’s needs, let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Then we come to Athlete’s Foot 
This is the advertisement that won 
a prize at the advertisement club 
but didn’t make any sales. Copy 
sounds good and there is a pretty 
picture. Nice typography—a good 
piece of craftsmanship all the way 
around. But when the returns 
come in, it appears that it was just 
another stuffed shirt. Such adver- 
tisements are the result of incom- 
plete knowledge of the proposition 
on the part of the copy writer, in- 
ability to produce convincing copy, 
or just plain laziness. 


A Major Operation Needed 


Then we come to Stylitus. This 
is the kind of copy that imitates 
It throws the writer’s mannerisms 
in the teeth of the reader. Clarity 
and simplicity are sacrificed for 
cleverness, tricks and literary ef- 
fect. Usually a major operation is 
necessary to save the copy suffering 
from this ailment. Remember the 
only excuse for style is to advance 
the plot. 

Then we come to Pernicious 
Anemia. It just hasn’t any guts 
It leaves you without any impres- 
sion one way or another. It lacks 
red corpuscle ideas. One good idea 
dramatized and concentrated on is 
worth a thousand assertions. 

Finally, we have Fallen Arches 
This is the advertisement that 
makes a pretty good story up to 
the point of closing and then leaves 
you flat-footed. Take a tip from 
the mail-order advertisers who 
know, not only that advertising 
pays, but just what it pays, be- 
cause every advertisement, like a 
good salesman, must pay its own 
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way. Coupon endings even in ad- 
vertising which is not after direct 
returns is sound and logical, 
Never leave the reader at the end 
of an advertisement in a position 
of not knowing what to do next, 
when, where or how to do it. 


Answered Post Haste 


Tracy-Parry Company 
PHILapeLputa, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Recently, you will recall, we asked 
you for information regarding the ex 
periences of associations doing natio: 
advertising. 

We thought you would like to kn 
that the information you sent us w 
very helpful. In going over our f 
of Printers’ INK, we found that t 
articles you had listed for us contain 
just the information we were seeking 

As you undoubtedly realize, such 
formation as we requested is usual 
needed post haste, and for this reas 
we want you to know that we th 
oughly appreciate the prompt attentic 
you gave to our request, as well as tl 
careful and complete manner in which 
the whole subject was handled. 

C. Gipson, 


} 


J. B. Lyon Leaves Moser & 
Cotins, Brewn & Lyon 


James B. Lyon has resigned as vice 
president, secretary and director of 
Moser & Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc 
advertising agency. Mr. Lyon operated 
his own agency at New York for nine 
years before merging with Moser & 
Cotins, Inc., and Picard, Bradner and 
Brown, Inc. 


New Accounts to Schwab & 
Beatty 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 
have appointed Schwab & Beatty, Inc 
advertising agency of that city, to di 
rect the advertising of Nelson’s Loose 
Leaf Encyclopedia. This agency has als 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of Tilden’s Brake Service, New York. 


Lee Chemical Appoints 
Goldman 


The Lee Chemical Company, Balti 
more, manufacturer of Hy-C Kleaner, 
has appointed I. A. Goldman, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. Newspaper, radio and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. 


Appoints Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 


The Magnetic Manufacturing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer of mag- 
netic separators, clutches and _ similar 
equipment, has appointed Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 





agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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L. S. Rubber Merges Adver- 
tising and Research Depts. 
The United States Rubber Company 

has consolidated its advertising depart- 

ment and its commercial research de- 
partment into one department to be 
known as the advertising and commer- 
ciel research department. Walter Emery, 
director of the commercial research de- 
partment since 1922, has been appointed 
director of the consolidated department. 

William F. Earls, director of adver- 
tising for the last five years, has re- 
sinned, 


Lee H. Bristol Appointed by 
Unemployment Committee 


Lee H. Bristol, of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, has been appointed a division- 
al chairman of the commerce and indus- 
try division of the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee of New 
York. He will head the activities of 
tl advertising trades in the division 
and will form a committee to conduct 
solicitation in that field. Herbert W. 
Morse, of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, will assist Mr. Bristol as vice- 
chairman. 


Campbell-Sanford Moves to 
Cleveland 


The Campbell-Sanford Advertising 
Company will transfer its main offices 
from Toledo to Cleveland, effective Sep- 
tember 21. The new offices will be lo- 
cated in the Farley Building. A branch 
office will be maintained at Toledo at 
1613 Adams Street with R. L. Sisson, 
account executive, in charge. 


\sbestos Companies Combine 
Sales Forces 


Sales of the products of the Ambler 
Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Company, 
\mbler, Pa., will hereafter be handled 
through a combined sales force under 
the name of its parent company, the 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, also of 
Ambler. 


Appointed by Harnischfeger 
J. O. Ferch has been appointed ad- 
ertising manager of the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee, manufacturer 
f & H excavators, cranes and hoists. 
He succeeds H. S. Strouse, who has 
heen elected treasurer. 


\dvanced by Olympia Paper 
Fred Chitty, formerly business man- 
ger of the Olympia, Wash., Daily 
Nympian, has been appointed general 
manager of that paper, succeeding 
Woodburn McDonald. 


Donald Karberg has been appointed 
ianager of the new Portland, Oreg., 
branch of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
& Publicity Service. 
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Simple Letters That Bring Results 


Some Examples of Recent Letters Which, Without Trumpets or Drums, 
Have Brought Home the Bacon 


By Amos Bradbury 


GIce the article which ap- 
peared in last week’s PrinTERS’ 
INK on how to answer the com- 
plaint letter, several manufactur- 
ers have sent me examples of sell- 
ing letters that are doing the job 
expected of them right now. As 
one looks over copies of these let- 
ters one is impressed particularly 
with their real simplicity. There 
are no trick openings, nothing ex- 
tremely clever or unusual about 
them, unless it is their very sim- 
plicity. 

T. Preyer, vice-president of 
the Vick Chemical Company, sends 
me several letters that have pro- 
duced from 56 per cent to 98 per 
cent returns. It is only fair to re- 
mark right here that they were 
merely requests for information 
which would help both the retailer 
who was asked to send in the in- 
formation and the company itself. 
A certain degree of mutuality of 
interest has made them produce. 

One letter sent to a list of uni- 
versities, asking for the names of 
coaches and trainers in various 
sports, produced 56 per cent re- 
turns. 

The following extremely simple 
letter produced 281 returns out of 
571 letters mailed: 

You will probably recall that we 


sent you a Vicks Weight Chart and 
a trial supply of Vicks at the first 


of the season. our opinion of 
the Chart and Vicks, too, will be 
very much appreciated. Criticism 


or praise will be equally welcome. 

You can help us be of greater 
assistance to coaches next year if 
you will supply the information re- 
quested on the attached sheet. A 
“Yes” or “No” will answer most 
of the questions and a pencil will 
do. A stamped, addressed envelope 
is enclosed for your convenience. 
Many thanks. 


When it is realized that the man 
answering this letter was required 
to answer no less than eleven ques- 
tions concerning Vicks both as a 
cold preventive for athletes and as 
a liniment, the number of replies is 
unusual. 
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The following letter sent by the 
Wooster Brush Company to a list 
of wholesale distributors, produced 
according to Walt R. Foss, man- 
ager of sales promotion, “extraor- 
dinarily satisfactory response.” It 
is an excellent example of a letter 
that looks at the matter of selling 
merchandise through the eyes of 
the customer, not through the eyes 
of the sales promotion manager. 


As a valued customer of ours, we 
would like to ask your advice on a 
merchandising problem which must 
be as important to the ————————- 
as it is to us. 

You are no doubt aware of (1) 
the number of retailers who buy 
paint brushes from many different 
sources with resulting over-large 
and confused brush stocks, to say 
nothing of lack of “selling famil- 
iarity” with their lines; and (2) 
the apparent lack of confidence on 
the part of some intelligent, con- 
scientious jobbers’ salesmen in their 
ability to advise and sell a retailer 
on his complete line of brushes 
rather than just odd items here and 
there. 

In an endeavor to improve both sit- 
uations for the benefit of you, your 
salesmen, and the average retailer 
(particularly the hardware dealer), 
we have worked out—with the val- 
uable assistance of several jobbers’ 
salesmen who are exceptionally suc- 
cessful in selling complete brush 
stocks—the enclosed ““Wooster Model 
Stock Plan.” 

This is not an assortment proposi- 
tion, but rather a guide,—something 
to work toward. You may find some 
items on the model stocks which you 
do not carry. In such cases we will 
gladly suggest substitute Wooster 
lines that you do handle. 

Do you feel that this or a similar 
plan would be of help to your sales- 
men as a guide in oalies a complete 
line? Will it help the dealer by 
simplifying his buying and selling, 
reducing his investment in brushes, 
thus permitting him and his clerks 
to become thoroughly familiar with 
one line, all of which means in- 
creased turnover and profit? 

We shall be very grateful for your 
opinion. 


The model stock plan described 
was the result of much study on 
the part of the manufacturer to dis- 
cover the requirements of any 
strictly retail hardware store. Note 
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‘PER 
OPY 


~~ /n Greater Columbus anc Granklin County ~ 


The Columbus Dispatch 


Always First in News... Circulation... Advertising 


GAINS 12,730 


IN DAILY NET PAID CIRCULATION IN 


29 DAYS 


Af Ifs NEW 





Total City City Carrier 

Circulation Circulation Home Delivery 

Sept. 12 138,113 74,620 $7,201 
Aug. 1@ Wem, Gels 125,383 63,003 47,091 
Gain 12,730 Gain 11,617 Gain 10,110 








On August 11 The Daily Dispatch was reduced from 
two cents to one cent per copy in Greater Columbus. 











No sample or other unpaid circulation of any kind included 
in the above figures. City Circulation means NET PAID 
CIRCULATION in Greater Columbus which includes the 
corporate limits of Columbus, Grandview, Arlington, and 
Bexley. 

All other NET PAID CIRCULATION means all other than 
that described as city circulation. 


Always a dominant advertising medium in Ohio, The Columbus Dispatch 
today offers a greater value than ever before in its history . . ., an 
increase of 12,730 in daily PAID CIRCULATION in 29 days at NO IN- 
CREASE IN ADVERTISING RATES! Almost 90% of this remarkable 
gain is CONCENTRATED in Greater Columbus—the remainder being in 
closely adjacent Franklin County territory. To cover Central Ohio . 
thoroughly . . . economically . . . effectively . . . your schedule must 
call for THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH. 
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that the letter allowed the enclosure 
describing this model stock plan to 
do its own selling and that the let- 
ter itself, instead of telling the 
wholesaler that the plan would be 
of great help to him, asked him 
some questions designed to make 
him think along co-operative and 
constructive lines. 

Here is a letter sent out by the 
Utility Supply Company of Clin- 
tonville, Wis., which was Mimeo- 
graphed, address not filled in, with 
a stenciled signature. “We think 
that in view of the simple way in 
which this mailing was done, the 
returrs ot 3.3 per cent were un- 
usual,” says W. M. Hanson, ad- 
vertising manager. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: 

You have undoubtedly already 
found that one of the secrets of 
good management is having the in- 
formation you want at your finger- 
tips. If your are contemplating 
some new equipment, for instance, 
it is very necessary to have full 
descriptions and clear illustrations 
at hand in order to select the equip- 
ment you need. y 

We have prepared a catalog which 
gives full descriptions and _illustra- 

tions of Utility Supply Company 








THE 
100% MARKET 
FOR 

“HEALTH 
APPEAL” 
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trailers which we would like to send 
to you. This catalog describes: Two- 
wheel trailers for carrying poles, 
pole donkeys, emergency trailers, 
cable-reel trailers, cable  splicers’ 
carts and four-wheel trailers. In 
fact, thirty-four different trailers 
are described and illustrated. At 
tached is a sample sheet covering 
the popular 2, 3, 5 and 7 two-wheel 
trailer. 

If you would like to have this 
catalog in your files, just fill in the 
attached card and put it in the mail 


These examples of simplicity in 
business letter writing prove again 
that letters without the aid of trick 
openings, extreme cleverness or 
anything else except the facts pri 
sented in understandable, simp! 
words, from the prospect's point o! 
view will produce satisfactory rm 
sults even in present times. It is 
perhaps logical to discover when 
the world is being urged to get 
back to a simpler mode of life, 
that simple letters are producing 
results. 


Delta Electric to Lamport, Fox 


The Delta Electric Company, Mario: 
Ind., has appointed Lamport, Fox ar 
Company, South Bend, Ind., advertisins 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


* 
* 


Nothing is too expensive for the readers 
of MODERN LIVING if the thing you 
sell helps them to health. 


Monthly MODERN LIVING—the Maga- 
zine of Health—goes to homes where 
every member is vitally interested in bet- 
ter health and better living. Facts prove 
that the readers of MODERN LIVING 
are quick to appreciate and respond to 
the merits of a health food or a health 
product. 


You, too, can profit from this health- 
conscious market. More than 50 adver- 
tisers in MODERN LIVING are. doing 
it NOW. 


GROWING WITH EVERY ISSUE 
MODERN LIVING'S circulation is 
unforced—100% increase in new paid 
subscriptions in one year—adver- 
tising volume doubled in 7 months. 











\MODERN 





147 West 42nd St., New York City BRyant 9-2550 


LIVING 
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Program Ready for Advertising 
" ° ~ ° 
Specialty Convention 

he Advertising Specialty National 

As-ociation, headed by Charles 

Frelerickson, of the American Art 

Werks, Coshocton, Ohio, and its affili- 

ate groups will hold their twenty- 

eigith annual convention at the Hotel 

Stevens, Chicago, next week. 

he Association of Advertising Spe- 
cia.ty Manufacturers- Importers-Jobbers, 
whose president is Charles B. Goes, Jr., 
of the Goes Lithographing Company, 

Chicago, will convene on September 28 

an! continue through October 1. The 

mavufacturers and importers of this 
group sell to jobbers and will hold their 
isual exhibits. 

he other affiliated group, the Asso- 
ciation of Specialty Manufacturers, of 
which Theodore R. Gerlach, of the 

Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, IIl., 

is president, will hold a two-day ses- 

sion, September 29 and 30. 

separate as well as joint meetings 
have been planned. The opening lunch- 


eon meeting on Tuesday will be at- 
tended by members of all three groups. 
At this luncheon, Homer J. Buckley, 


president of the Buckley-Dement Com- 
pany, will be the speaker. Sales and 
credit meetings will be held on Wednes- 
day and the annual banquet will take 
place on Wednesday evening. 


Printing and Publishing 


Journals Merge 

Che National Printer-Journalist and 
United States Publisher, Springfield, IIL, 
anid Country Newspaper Advertising, 
Des Moines, have been consolidated un- 
der the combined name Newspaper 
{dvertising Service. The first issue of 
the combined publication, which will be 
published at Springfield, is dated Sep- 
tember. Although published and bound 
as one volume, each of the publications 


will retain its identity as a separate 
ction of the journal. 
"C. A. Baumgart, founder and pub- 


lisher of Country Newspaper Advertis- 
ng, will be editor and publisher of the 
alvertising service section of the maga- 
zine, 


W. Eversman Advanced 
by Reo 


George W. Eversman, for the last five 
ears wth the Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Mich., during most of this 
time engaged in sales promotion work, 
has been appointed director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 


on — ° 
“The Lion” Appoints 
The Lion, Chicago, has appointed Ir- 
ving M, Hoffman, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
sentative, New York, as its Eastern 
representative. 


New Account to Touzalin 
Wil-O-Lite, Inc., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of signs, has appointed the Charles 
|. Touzalin Agency, of that city to 
handle its advertising account. 
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The WHY and HOW of 
Broadcast @ 
Advertising @ 


An objective discussion 
of its 
virtues and limitations 











a 4 at” 


BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING 


@The Fourth Dimension 

@By FRANK A. ARNOLD 

Director of Development of 

the National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 


Obtaining radio circulation, planning 
programs and adapting them to subject 
and audience, reaching the audience, 
the advertising agency and broadcasting, 
re-selling the broadcast program, broad 
casting as an aid to distribution, does 
broadcast advertising pay?—these are 
only a few of the subjects discussed, 
which make the book invaluable for 
advertising agencies, advertising de 
partments of industry and staffs of 
broadcasting stations and organizations 

Written from personal experience by 
one who has been a publisher, buyer of 
advertising, advertising agency execu- 
tive and developer of radio broadcastin«, 
this book will have a strong appeal for 
the man who wants authoritative infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The charts, graphs and comparative 
records in the appendices alone justify 
the existence of this book. $3.00. 








A WILEY BOOK 








On Approval Coupon 

JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy 
of ‘Broadcast Advertising,”” by Arnold. 
I acree to remit the price of the book 
($3.00) within ten days after its re 
ceipt, or return the book postpaid 
Pint éadidatetuadenbenidwavensaens 
ee gedeessenes ue 
Position or Reference......P.1. 9-24, 31 
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Combination 
Packages for Consumers 
and Stockholders 


Stanparp Branps INCORPORATED 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please send me a list of 
references to all articles which have 
appeared in Printers’ INK in con- 
nection with combination packages of 
products made up by concerns to sell 
either through their regular channels 
of distribution or at different sea- 
sons of the year, such as special 
Christmas packages, or those made 
up to be sold direct to the consumer, 
such as a_ special combination of 
products offered to stockholders of a 
company ? 

Stanpaxp Branps 
INCORPORATED, 
Royat Desserts Deprt., 
R. W. Griccs, Manager. 


‘THE combination package as a 
rule is employed for one of two 
reasons; to sample a line of prod- 
ucts or to get plussed sales. In 
its sampling function it has been 
widely used in selling to stockhold- 
ers. Believing that stockholders are 
more than ordinarily interested in 
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products made by a company in 
which they hold stock, manufac- 
turers make special offers of selec- 
tions of these products with the 
idea that the stockholder will not 
only buy the assortment for him- 
self but will also give several 
packages away as gifts. This offer 
is usually made around Christmas 
time and the assortment then is 
packed in a holiday box. 

The combination idea for sam- 
pling has been used frequently in 
connection with a special offer to 
consumers. A shaving cream man- 
ufacturer, for instance, offers a 
bottle of skin lotion with a tube 
of shaving cream. Both are packed 
in the same container and sold for 
the price of the shaving cream. 

A merging of the sampling and 
sales-plussing features of the com- 
bination package is found when a 
manufacturer creates a package 
containing his leader and several 
products that enjoy a smaller vol- 
ume than the leader. Here he 
hopes to get more sales for his 
line by trading on the reputation 
of his leader and at the same tim 
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One of the largest printing or- 
ganizations in New York is seeking 
two or three salesmen. Applicants 
should have a general knowledge 
of the printing business and some 
sales experience. Only those con- 
trolling substantial business need 
apply. Interviews will be arranged 
with those giving full details of Br 
experience, education and total 
volume of sales for the last twelve The 
months in their first letter. Mem- . a 
bers of our organization have been Minne: 
notified of this advertisement. t 


paper, 
Box M 94, care of Printers Ink 
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sample his lesser known products 
without the usual expense of sam- 
pling, since the combination is usu- 
ally sold at full retail price for all 
the products it contains. 

In a time when business is off 
the combination package has a 
number of advantages. It is par- 

‘larly good if the manufacturer 
will build around the combination 
a bargain appeal—[Ed. Printers’ 
IN 


“Printers’ Ink” Helps Net a 
27.8 Per Cent Return 


Barr’s 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sditor of Printers’ Ink: ’ 

Many thanks for the list of articles 

you submitted to me giving information 
the method of obtaining new business 
from inactive customers. 

I made quite an exhaustive study of 
material referred to and I assure you 
the time was well spent. My mailing 
netted me a return of 27.8 per cent. 
This represents actual business and a 
mass of very valuable material. 

Mitton FEeInsBerc. 


Evaluate Bok Estate 


Edward W. Bok, who died January 9, 
1930, left an estate valued at $23.- 
718,981. Mr. Bok, editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for thirty years, was also 
donor of the Harvard Advertising 
As ards. Among his bequests was one 
of $2,000 ,000 to the American a4 
tion, Inc., an organization which L 
sors most of the philanthropies ich 
Mr. Bok initiated. 


F. Bannerman with 
Ronalds Agency 


G. F. Bannerman, formerly with the 
mail order division of the Robert Simp- 
son Company, Ltd., Toronto, as assistant 
manager of the advertising and catalog 
department, has joined the Toronto of- 
fice of the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., as an account executive. 


Brewer Appoints McCord 
Agency 

The advertising account of the Theo. 
Hamm Brewing Company, St. Paul, has 

en placed with The McCord Company, 
Minneapolis advertising agency. News- 
paper, outdoor and radio advertising will 
re used. 


J. W. Mason Joins Stubbs 
Company 


John W. Mason, formerly sales man- 
aver of the Esterling Printing Company, 
Detroit, has joined the sales staff of the 
Stubbs Company, Detroit, printing and 
lithography. 
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How to 


Cut Salesmen’s 
Waste Time 


Here is information which will 
be valuable to any executive in 
charge of sales. It is a study of 
time not wilfully wasted, but 
rather cf time that is involun- 
tarily wasted by the system 
under which the salesman works. 


There are seven thieves of time. 
They are: 


1. Lack or PLAN FoR THE Day. 
2. StartinG Late. 

3. Bap Travet Routine. 
4. Wartinc To See Prope. 
5. THe Lone LuNcu. 

6. QuitTinG Ear vy. 


7. IRRELEVANT CONVERSATION. 


The basis for this article in the 
October issue of Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY was a statistical study 
of men operating both in the 
city and in the country. It is 
written by one of the leading 
sales executives of the day. 


If the topic interests you, read 
“How to Cut Salesmen’s Waste 
Time” in the October issue of 


Printers’ Ink 
Monthly 


Out September 30th 
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Swope Plan A fter Gerard 


me Se Se pe: 
sented his dra- 
Be Tried matic plan for 


industrial planning to the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and through it to the world, 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
Westinghouse company, led the dis- 
cussion on it. 

This conservative industrialist, 
so representative of big business 
management, said: 


Mr. Swope’s plan offers at Icast 
alleviation and a measure of cure. 
Like all plans which have never 
been tried in its entirety, no one 
knows whether it is as good as it 
looks or better, or whether it will 
produce the results claimed from 
its operation. I for one, would he 
interested in seeing the plan or so 
much of it as seems practicable, 
tried even if we did discover some 
flaws in it. 


That is the spirit in which this 
plan should be received. 
It suggests great trade associa- 
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tions representing employers and 
employees to outline policies, to 
bring about compulsory insurance, 
to control production in harmony 
with demand. 

These are startling proposals, 
but the times cry aloud for leaders 
not afraid to listen to and try out 
new ideas. 

Some plan, by which the worker 
with his boss helping can actual! 
buy security for himself, is bad|, 
needed. 

It would have the effect of sta! 
lizing purchasing power, doing 
away to some extent with the sui 
fering, the chaos of the present 
intolerable conditions. Unless busi 
ness leadership works toward tly 
goal that continuous security for 
the skilled laboring man, who has 
invested his years in the plant, 
as important as the care of ma 
chinery or surplus money, our 
whole system is in grave danger. 

There can be no real security fo: 
capital when millions of men are 
involuntarily idle. 

One of the most progressiv: 
parts of the Swope plan is ih 
chance it gives the worker to shift 
from one company to another with- 
out affecting his insurance and pen- 
sion rights. 

This is to be worked out by the 
association of the industry, which 
also is given the implied power io 
adjust production and institute a 
uniform system of cost accounting 
Then the man who sold at a loss 
could be restrained. Right here is 
where the Swope plan puts a bah 
on the doorstep of the Government. 
The plan should be tried out as 
Mr. Robertson suggests but it can't 
be tried out unless the Government 
will amend the anti-trust laws. 

A plan that should be tried, can 
be tried only if the Government 
will say, “Go ahead and make tli 
experiment. During your trial 
this plan you won't be prosecuted 
unless you arbitrarily fix prices or 
act in a manner contrary to th 
public interest.” 


The Free It is perfectly 
Deal to the natural that the 
Pere free deal should 
come to the for: 

as a merchandising device during a 
period when only the most strenu- 
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ois efforts move merchandise. 
True, this plan of stimulating sales 
never languishes. But in times of 
depression it gets a new lease of 
life and booms along at an unpre- 
cedented pace. 

That is precisely what the free 
deal is doing today. Those fields 
that suffer most from it—drugs 
and foods—find free deals flour- 
ishing with new vigor. As men- 
tioned in an article in the Septem- 
ter 17 issue of Printers’ INK 
entitled: “Can the Free Deal Be 
Simplified and Standardized?” one 
wholesale drug house alone reports 
a total of 200 free deal offers by 
manufacturers for the single month 
of August. 

The free deal is an economic 
monstrosity. It is economically un- 
sound. Almost everybody agrees to 
that. But it continues on its merry 
way because it appeals to cupidity 

a human trait that frequently 
gets the better of reason. 

Those who recognize the evils of 
the free deal have taken the stand 

and with good reason—that in- 
asmuch as there is little chance of 
climinating the practice, the next 
best thing is to modify it. That 
is precisely what the drug and 
food industries are now trying to 
do. Both industries are gathering 

facts and figures pertaining to free- 
deal practices. They are delving 
into it with®an open mind and with 
a determination to get all the basic 
information available. 

It is hoped that these investiga- 
tions will lead to the formulation 
of a group of suggestions that will 
tend to modify present-day free- 
deal evils. Unfortunately, these 
can be nothing more than sugges- 
tions, inasmuch as there is nothing 
illegal about a free-deal plan, in 
itself. However, the two indus- 
tries that are prime movers in this 
effort are strongly organized, espe- 
cially at the top, and there is every 
reason to be sanguine concerning 
the ultimate results. 

The free deal cannot be elimi- 
nated—not with human nature and 
ur law bocks as they are. But 
there are possibilities in the way of 
compromise; the evil may, to a 
degree, be standardized and simpli- 
fied. We are hopeful that it will. 
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When the Without presum- 
ing in any way 
“ae to| analyze the 


“situation” and 
with not the slightest intention of 
attempting to prophesy or prog- 
nosticate, we venture to call atten- 
tion to a development which, as a 
certain country store philosopher 
of our acquaintance would put it, 
“looks pretty durn good.” 

For numerous weeks past many 
newspapers, advertisingly speaking, 
were reduced pretty much to skin 
and bones. Now the hollow cheeks 
are beginning to fill out and the 
glow of health is returning. The 
newspapers are getting fat once 
more, and fatness in a newspaper 
is an unmistakable indication of 
abounding health. 

Pick up a week-day issue of 
your favorite newspaper these days 
and you almost think you have got 
hold of a Sunday paper by mis- 
take; it has pages and pages. It is 
evidently eating regularly and 
plentifully once more. 

The cause is that local advertis- 
ing has unmistakably returned to 
near normalcy. When it acts this 
way, when the local business men 
of one accord rush into print to 
tell the news about something they 
have to sell, business must be im- 
proving. This is plain logic and 
ordinary sense. 

People who look upon the stock 
market and then decide whether 
the business barometer is rising or 
falling would get a much more 
accurate view if they would form 
their estimates after inspecting the 
advertising sections of the news- 
papers. 

When pages of display advertis- 
ing multiply and stay that way for 
any length of time, there is no 
longer any doubt that things are 
on the upgrade. When the classi- 
fied advertising sections get fat 
once more (and they are putting 
on flesh steadily now) good busi- 
ness must be in the offing. 

It has worked out in just about 
this way in every depression which 
the country has had. 

To those of little faith, there- 
fore, we would say this: 

Look upon the newspapers and 
be glad. 
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Do the New Women’s fashions 
Women’s have a way of 
changing almost 

Fashions overnight. These 


Affect You? climactic changes 
sometimes lift a slumbering indus- 
try out of the doldrums at the 
same time that they lay another 
industry away in camphor balls. 
The Empress Eugenie hat, for ex- 
ample, has suddenly resurrected the 
feather industry which has been 
dormant for years, just as a previ- 
ous style change knocked the stays 
out of the corset business. 

Confined though these style 
changes may seem to the women’s 
clothing field, they demand the 
close attention of a wider group of 
manufacturers than one would sup- 
pose. For often beneath a change 
in dress line, sleeve or hat, there 
lies a deeper psychological change, 
which may influence other products. 

Consider the change through 
which women’s fashions are going 
at the present moment—a change 
from a masculine freedom in dress 
to a style which demands a turn- 
about to extreme femininity. It 
represents more than a change to 
the fashions of the Empress 
Eugenie Second Empire style; it 
represents a change to the spirit of 
that period. 

An example of a manufacturer 
of a product which at first glance 
does not seem to come under the 
category of things changed by this 
new trend is The DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, manufacturer of atomizers. 
Whether atomizers were used in 
Eugenie’s time does not matter, but 
that atomizers and the use of per- 
fume fit into the spirit of feminin- 
ity which characterizes our new 
period does matter. DeVilbiss, 
therefore, seeing an end to a period 
in which women have merely 
daubed on a small amount of per- 
fume because perfume did not fit 
into the style picture, is co-operat- 
ing with perfume manufacturers in 
emphasizing, in advertising, the 
spraying of perfume, to the advan- 
tage of both. A jewelry manufac- 
turer, sensing that the new fashions 
will demand a change in jewelry 
for the new modes, has gone back 
and copied the spirit of Second 
Empire jewelry. 
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Carrying this line of thought 
further, we may even stop with 
profit to ask how these new styles 
will affect the male of the species, 
An Empress Eugenie hat undeni- 
ably gives its wearer a certain 
aloofness that has been lacking for 
several years in women’s dress. 
Will this new aloofness demand a 
change in the male’s tactics? Will 
he have to return to a greater use 
of flowers and candy as a means 
of breaking through the spirit that 
may characterize this new feminin- 
ity? The florists might consider a 
campaign suggesting that the new 
style demands a return of the 
happy custom of carrying a bou- 
quet when calling on the girl 
friend. 

Then, again, the new mode may 
demand certain accessories that 
may be found mentioned in novels 
of the Second Empire period. Wil! 
women return to that once favorite 
pastime of swooning at the slight 
est provocation? This might augur 
well for the manufacturer of smell 
ing salts. Will the new mode bring 
back the old-time game of cha- 
rades? But we are becoming much 
too specific. The point is that it 
will do no harm for all manufac- 
turers to stop a moment and con- 
sider their product in the light of 
the spirit of the new modes. A 
change in color and package may 
be the resulting suggestion to a 
manufacturer. The manufacturer 
of the hip flask may well pause 
and wonder how he will fit into the 
new picture. 





Ralph Leavenworth Has Own 
Business 


Ralph Leavenworth, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the Austin 
Company, Cleveland, engineering an 
building, has started his own advertisin 
business at that city, with offices at 714 
Guardian Building. He was at one tim 
advertising manager of The Standar 
Parts Company, Cleveland, and, later 
was with S. I. Weedon & Company, o! 
that city. 


Death of A. D. Roberds 


A. D._ Roberds, publisher of _ the 
Havana Evening News, died on Sep 
tember 20 at that city at the age of 
sixty-five. He had been publisher of 
the Havana Evening News for the last 
twenty years. 
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Outdoor Advertising 


is a vital factor in advertising appropriations for ths 
market. John Donnelly & Sons, Statler Bldg., Boston 
will gladly furnish merchandising data and outdoor 
advertising estimates on this wonderful market ~ 








Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee Club Sponsors 
Advertising Awards 


A fund of $1,500 has been subscribed 
to serve as advertising awards for mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 
producing the advertisements deemed 
best during the club season of 1931 
and 1932. There will be four com- 
petitive periods, two in the last half of 
this year and two in the first half of 
next year. Only members are eligible to 
compete and entries must be submitted 
in their original publication settings. 

According to Alexander M. Candee, 
chairman of the committee on awards, 
entries will include retail advertising, 
both newspaper and direct mail; na- 
tional advertising, publication and direct 
mail; industrial advertising, business- 
paper and direct mail, and outdoor ad- 
vertising. Judging will be on the basis 
of the most convincing advertisement, 
piece of direct mail and outdoor adver- 
tisement. 

Registrations for the first competitive 
eriod must be made by October 30. 
udges will seek the co-operation of 
non-interested parties who will give 
their opinion on the basis of their re- 
action as consumers reading the periodi- 
cals, and the impressions created by 
the advertisements entered in the award 
contest. 

A new feature inaugurated this year 
by the Milwaukee club is a permanent 
club headquarters room at the Wiscon- 
sin Hotel, open to members at all times. 
Regular "club meetings will be held 
twice a month, the second Thursday an 
evening meeting and the fourth Thurs- 
day a noon meeting. 

* * 


Los Angeles Club Sponsors 


Junior Group 


In order to fill a need for a special 
division devoted to the interests of the 
young man in advertising, a Junior Ad- 
vertisers’ Club has been organized as a 
division of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles. Membership is restricted to 
young men under twenty-eight years of 
age who are engaged in advertising. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
Joseph Haberman, president; Harvey 
Wetsver, treasurer; J. Brewer Avery, 
secretary, and Tanner Conner and Ed. 
Russek, direetors. J. H. Southward, a 
director of the senior club, has been 
appointed sponsor for the junior organi- 
zation. 

* 


* * 
New Program Committee for 
Chicago Dotted Line Club 


L. C. Monroe, of Welding Engineer, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
program committee of the — ws 2 
Dotted Line Club of Chicago. Other 
members of the committee are: Jack 
Grier of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company; A. Eckel, of the Chilton 
Class Journal Company; and Elmer Ket- 
tell, of Printers’ INK. 


* 
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Kerfs, the Latest Step in 
Kleenex’s Evolution 
introduction 
Kerfs marks the latest ste 


1 p in the 
lution of Kleenex, Don Patterson 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, 


of 
evo- 
of 


told 


The forthcoming 


Inc., 
members of the Chicago Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club at their meeting last 
week in a discussion of the advertising 
and marketing experience of the 
Kleenex Company. Kerfs, he explained, 
is Kleenex in handkerchief size and 
form. 

Kleenex, Mr. Patterson said, 
originally introduced in 1924 as a brand 
new product, displacing no_ existing 
product, for use in the removal of cold 
cream. Then followed constant 
provement in package and product. 
one thing, the early Kleenex rustle 
when used and the rustle had t 
done away with. 

In the advertising that went to create 
for Kleenex a market of its own, the 
news element was first stressed, telling 
what Kleenex was and why. 7 
sampling noe were run. The ad 
vertising meanwhile began to stress the 
dangers to the complexion of the new 
kinds of dirt that civilization has 
brought, and the qualities of Kleenex 
a hygienic and effective means of 
moving this dirt. 

Then, Mr. Patterson continued, came 
the promotion of Kleenex for use with 
colds. This use had received mention 
in an advertisement early in 1928, hut 
it was not until later that the idea was 
advertised extensively. The adver 
ing pointed out that Kleenex was more 
hygienic than the handkerchief and 
eliminated the matter of unpleasant 
laundering. Its use for hay fever and 
perspiration also came to be advertised 
in the last year. 

From this acceptance came the idea 
of putting out Kleenex also in the more 

A 
rT 


was 


as 


re- 


tis 


pleasing form of a_ handkerchief. 
new package has been designed fo 
Kerfs and they will be merchandised to 
meet a separate and added need. 

. 


* * 


Association of Advertising Men 
Starts Clinic 


The Association of Advertising Me: 
a group of younger men in advertising 


New York, will hold the first of a 
of advertising clinics on Octo 
ber 1. Members have beet: requested :o 
submit their advertising prob ems, wn- 
der fictitious names if desired, in ord: 
that at the clinic the problem may 
discussed and answered by members 
tending the meeting. 

Several similar meetings will be h« : 
during the coming club year at whi 
members will pool their advertising ex- 
periences in discussing the problems 
submitted by members. Jess M. Abran 
of the Frank Kiernan Company. 
handling the details of these clini 
meetings. 
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..A Remarkable 
RADIO SURVEY 


| to Agency Executives 
F ree and Advertisers. 





“The Use of Radio in Summer 
Against Other Periods of the Year” 


“The Percentage of People Going 
Away on Vacations” 


» create 
J the . . 
"telling “The Percentage in Various Salary 
The ad: Groups Taking Vacations” 

ess the 


he new “The Degree of Listening While 


m has 


enex as Away on W eek-Ends’”’ 


of re- 


|, came are a few of the very interesting subjects in 


meni “An Analysis 
of the Summer Radio Audience 
in the Philadelphia Buying Area.” 








This 48-page report, just off the press, is the 
first authoritative survey on summer radio cir- 
culation. The data concerning the number of 
people staying home or going away is valuable 
market information. 


This survey was made by Herman S. Hettinger, 

A.M., and Richard R. Mead, of the Merchan- 

dising Department of the Wharton School of 

Finance and Commerce of the University of 

Pennsylvania, who have given us permission to 
publish it. 


If you have not received a copy, please write to 
THE UNIVERSAL 
BROADCASTING CO. 
Operating WCAU and W3XAU 


Universal Broadcasting Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


MEMBER of the Class sends 
the Schoolmaster an envelope 
in which recently he received a 
booklet sent him by a manufacturer 
in answer to his inquiry. Above his 


name are _ rubber-stamped the 
words: “Sent by request of.” 

Our worthy Class member 
queries: “Why isn’t this a good 


idea for general adoption? It’s the 
first time I recall seeing it used, 
yet it seems as if it might serve a 
very useful purpose. Every day in 
my concern we receive perhaps 
twenty pieces of printed matter. 
All of it is distributed to the ex- 
ecutives whom it may be presumed 
to interest, but for the most part 
it receives very casual attention. In 
my own case, when I am rushed, 
which is most of the time, the 
printed matter goes into a basket 
and at odd moments, usually about 
once a week, I skim through it. 
There is nothing, however, to dis- 
tinguish the piece I have asked for 
from those sent unsolicited. In a 
number of cases, as a matter of 
fact, I have missed seeing some- 
thing I had sent for until after a 
number of days, or have passed it 
through the mill rapidly with the 
others without noticing that I had 
been especially interested in it for 
some reason or other.” 

The Schoolmaster heartily con- 
curs in the suggestion. It would 
doubtless insure the printed piece 
going directly to the individual for 
whom intended, and most likely 
with its original envelope, which 
would further have the value of 
making it stand out from the 
crowd. 

. 

Whenever the Schoolmaster may 
hear the attitude of bankers toward 
advertising discussed, he is going 
to think of their attitude toward 
advertising managers, as described 
by Alexander D. Chiquoine, Jr., of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. His remarks, while addressed 
to financial advertisers in conven- 
tion, incidentally might well catch 
the attention of advertisers in other 


fields. What he had to say, the 
Schoolmaster knows, will be ap- 
preciated by many Class members. 

Mr. Chiquoine relates how the 
officers of a bank, having decided 
to advertise, determine ‘to start 
soundly by getting the best man 
possible for advertising manager, 
fixing responsibility upon him and 
adopting a policy of hands off. 
The job is filled and the new man 
hires a good advertising agency. 
Together they do a good job which 
wins the praise of friendly com- 
petitors, thus gladdening the hearts 
of the bank’s executives. 

Members of the Class readily 
understand how interested the boys 
higher up are when there is some- 
thing new getting started, as they 
also will appreciate the let-down in 
interest, described by Mr. Chi 
quoine as follows: 

“Then someone wakes up in the 
middle of the night and realizes 
that he hasn’t heard much about 
advertising of late. Worse than 
that, it comes to him like a bolt of 
lightning that the advertising man- 
ager really isn’t under someone 


Terrible, everyone ought to be 
under some one else! That's good 
organization.” 


Instructions are given to the ad 
vertising manager to report to a 
senior vice-president by whom all 
that is being done must be re- 
viewed and approved. This is the 
beginning of the familiar merry- 
go-round which so often keeps ad 
vertising managers dizzy. Helpful 
advisers are all right but not the 
kind who ask “How much are we 
spending?” instead of “What ar: 
we doing?” Fruitful publications 
are dropped because the senior offi 
cer wouldn’t have them in his 
house, copy is changed becaus« 


none of his friends would read so 


many words. 
What can the advertising man 
ager do? 


head of the senior. Out of his 


work has gone the true element of 


responsibility. Into it has been put 


an influence that throttles initiative 
126 


He can’t go over the 
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Ww Buildings Force Old 


Buildings to Modernize 


ERE'S an ACTIVE Market! Because tenants now 
demand more of the refinements offered in the 
newer buildings, owners and managers of old buildings 
are forced to modernize them and are spending millions 
for materials and equipment—new elevator systems, 
new lighting fixtures, new floor coverings, etc. Take 
advantage of this situation! Go after the remodeling 
business—It's a BIG profitable field. Tell the build- 
ing owners and managers about the advantages of your 
product. You can reach them through their business 
paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
MENT — A. B. C. Guaranteed Paid Circulation. 


Send for circular showing examples 
of recent remodeling work. 





Founded 1906 
PORTER-LANGTRY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


tember A, B,C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 
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and reduces the appropriation to 
the category of a necessary evil. 

If members of the Class agree 
with the Schoolmaster that Mr. 
Chiquoine has summed up a condi- 
tion that is too often true in fact, 
they will understand his restate- 
ment of the old axiom that too 
many cooks spoil the broth, an 
axiom which Mr. Chiquoine states 
is truer today than ever before, in 
this era of committees and con- 
ferences. 

* + * 

That desire for an advertising 
booklet, published in 1878, should 
lead a bibliophile to part from $255 
is news that has stirred both the in- 
terest and the memories of Class 
members. Edward F. Carson, of 
the Pyle Letter Company, New 
York, writes that Bret Harte was 
by no means the only writer, even- 
tually famous, who penned verses 
for advertisers in his earlier days. 

Mr. Carson recalls a_ booklet 
sponsored by Ganz’s Sea Foam. 
Profusely illustrated, it related the 
unique experience of Humpty 
Dumpty with the Ganz product. a 
baking powder. Authorship was 
generally reputed to Eugene Field. 
Possibly some members of the 
Class will be able to throw light 


on this point. 
however, Mr. Pyle 


The verses, 
recalls from memory, the only 


hiatus being the closing lines in 
the last stanza. Thus ran the lay: 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
And to explain the reason why 
He broke all records I shall try. 


“What is this I see 
“In yonder first class grocery? 

“A can of Ganz’s famed Sea Foam. 
“°Tis just the stuff I want at home. 
“*Twill make the lightest pies and 

bread; 

“In fact "twill almost raise the dead. 
“With eager grip he seized the can, 
“With nimble footsteps homeward ran.’ 


QOuoth Bamety, 


Then Humpty the directions read 
And tried to make a loaf of Sone 
Of Sea Foam he put in too much 
The way that bread rose beat the Dutch. 


Now what was his intense surprise 
To see the bread-stuff’s such arise 
And as its rising would not stop 
To hold it down he jumped on top. 


Two lines then told how, despite 
heroic measures, Humpty Dumpty 
was unable to daunt the power of 
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Sea Foam. The bread-stuff kept 

on rising. It rose from the pan, 

carrying poor Humpty skyward. 
Up, up, he soared in his balloon 


But tumbled when he reached the 
moon. 


These two lines, as Mr. Pyle un- 
certainly recalls them, ended the 
story. Imagination carried the artist 
further. In vivid strokes he de- 
picted the disastrous result which 
befell Humpty due to his inabilit, 
to effect a three point landing. 

The booklet was representative 
of collections of advertising mate- 
rial gathered by youngsters of an- 
other generation. There were blot- 
ters, cards and booklets. Mr. Pyle 
himself has a collection of several 
hundred specimens by which he 
sets great store. 

7 7 +. 


Merchandising hobbies are usu 
ally dangerous playthings. It is 
neither safe nor wise for the mer 
chandising man to become wedded 
to any one scheme of selling or 
advertising. 

But as in all other things, there 
are exceptions to this general rulk 
For example, one merchandising 
hobby. to which the Schoolmaster 
is addicted, and which has yet to 
betray his trust, is the discovery 
and development of new uses as a 
method of building sales. It is his 
idea—and he has entertained this 
notion for a great many years 
that new uses offer a fertile field 
for sales cultivation for a_ vast 
array of products and _ services. 
Here, in his opinion, is a merchan- 
dising hobby that can scarcely be 
overplayed. 

The latest example of new-use 
development to come to the School- 
master’s attention is_ from out of 
the perfume field. Roger & Gallet 
are the advertisers and Feu Follet 
(Flame of Folly) is the perfume. 
In a campaign now appearing in 
large space, Roger & Gallet run 
down the side of each piece of 
copy a strip of four thumb-nail 
sketches to illustrate and describe 
uses for perfume that are not gen- 
erally known to American women 
For instance, the use of perfume 
on a handbag, on the hair, on 
gloves, etc. In addition, this ad- 
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The Lunatic 


B USINESS always has 


its lunatic fringe. 


When business booms, 
the lunatic fringe is a 
narrow strip. When busi- 
ness backfires, the lunatic 


fringe spreads out. 


Out on the lunatic fringe 
today, verbal pyrotechnics 


flutter and sputter. 


But back in the vast 
hinterland, with a total 
and 


absence of bluster 


bombast, sane merchan- 
disers are going after busi- 


ness and getting it. 
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Fringe 


What is more, they 
know that today, as never. 
before, the forward-look- 
ing executive must keep 
open his avenues of infor- 


mation. 


They are leaving no 
stones unturned iu their 
search for sound selling 


and advertising ideas. 


That means they are 
reading business papers 
like 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
They 

Tell 


them your story in the 


PRINTERS INK and 


with new avidity. 


want sane guidance. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


announces 
the appointment of 


A. H. BILLINGSLEA 


101 Park Avenue 
New York City 


as its 


Eastern 
Representative 











° YOU MAY NEED . 


Someone to lay out an Advertisement, a Book, 
@ Magazine, or Copy for the Printer 


WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON 


former ART DIRECTOR of the 


Ladies Home Journal, Butterick Publica- 
tions, Editor of Harpers Bazear 


e@ 205 East 42nd St., New York e 





I’M GOING TO LONDON 
OCTOBER 10th— 


and I’m looking for a job there. College 
graduate, 3 years’ experience copy, pro- 
duction, all branches. Traveled exten- 
sively in Europe. Willing to accept posi- 
tion in any city. Would an experienced 
American help you in your Foreign ( ffice? 
Address “G,” Box 93, Printers’ Ink. 





Call the 
FREELANCERS 


—when a temporary copy jam calls for temporary 
outside help. ‘They are the emergency copy ex- 
perts, seasoned by many advertising battles. They 
do the job as you want it done—for magazines, 
a trade = pers, direct mail. They do 
it wit — hey save you money, Room 
1302, 11 42nd St., New York City. 
Phone LOngacre 5-6682, Ext. 69. 


| loin cloth, one of the world’s 
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vertiser offers a booklet, entitled: 
“Fashions in Fragrance,” in which 
all of these various uses are listed. 

It is a fact that the American 
woman does not use perfume for 
the variety of purposes to which 
perfume is put in Europe. The 
object of this campaign, then, is to 
make its little contribution toward 
broadening the general market for 
perfume with the hope, of course, 
that a measure of the increased 
sales will redound to Roger & 
Gallet. 

+ * * 


When a little man stepped out 
of a second-class carriage at the 
Victoria station with some kitchen 
utensils and a small replica of a 
spinning wheel hanging from his 
great- 
est advertising men arrived in Lon- 
don to treat with a great Empire 
on almost equal terms. Mahatma 
Gandhi less than ninety pounds in 
weight, controlling the thinking 
processes of over 100,000,000 of 
the 360,000,000 people in India, 
was given his advertising title re- 
cently by a Colonel in the British 
Army long stationed in India. 

The Colonel told the Schoolmas 
ter of the many posters with the 
spinning wheel trade-mark _ that 
Gandhi had placed throughout his 
country, urging the home spinning 
of clothing from cotton; the thou- 
sands of letters he had written, and 
how this poster and direct-mail 
campaign, turning later into word 
of-mouth advertising, had closed 
the cotton mills in Lancashire. By 
fostering home weaving in the vil 
lages, this unusual personality 
managed to stop consumer demand 
instead of stimulating it. India, 
formerly the greatest market in th¢ 
world for Lancashire cotton goods, 
through Gandhi’s back-spin adver 
tising has almost stopped buying 


cotton. 
os = 


It was the next day that the 
Schoolmaster visited a big factor) 
near New York where the sales 
manager has made a remarkabk 
sales record this year through un 
usual promotion ideas. He was 
dictating a letter to jobbers’ sales- 
men. He was using Gandhi's ap- 
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proach to the London conference 
as a star example of the type of 
selling he wanted jobbers’ salesmen 
to employ. 

The Indian holy man’s approach 
when he pointed out that the 
British have a commonwealth of 
nations, that he was willing to lead 
his nation into joining such a i? 
monwealth and that if he did, 
would mean more profit in ane 
to British manufacturers, struck 
this sales manager as perfection in 
selling technique. 

“Gandhi apparently looks at the 
whole problem through the eyes of 
the men he is trying to sell. For 
that reason his point of view is un- 
assailable, unanswerable,” was the 
way the sales manager capitalized 
in his letter the news of the day. 

* * * 


“When Printers’ INK,” writes a 
member of the Class, “warned ad- 
vertisers, editorially, in the Sep- 
tember 10 issue, to be careful when 
using technical words and phrases, 
because most consumers haven't 
much technical knowledge, I nodded 
in agreement. As one of those who 
doesn’t know much about the in- 
sides of a radio I rise to protest 
particularly about radio advertis- 
ing 

“I’ve owned several radios and 
consider that I know as much 
about them as the famous average 
consumer—I have a pretty good 
idea of what a dynamic speaker is 
and know the difference between an 
insulator and a power tube. But 
when a radio advertiser fires a 
barrage of words like the following 
at me, I’m sunk: ‘Two five-element 
Pentode output tubes connected in 





push-pull; two Variable Mu tubes ; 
continuous (stenless ) variable 
static and tone control ; illuminated 


hairline shadow dial with vernier 
drive; combined volume control 
and on-off switch; full floating 
moving coil dynamic speaker.’ 

“After reading this copy, in a 
consumer publication, I decided 
that I better answer the ‘You, too, 
can be an engineer’ advertisement 
on the opposite page before at- 
tempting to select a new radio. 

“You can be certain, that I shall 
not buy this particular make of 
radio, anyway.” 
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EST. yx 1898 


There Is No Substitute 


for Experience 


For over 33 years, the William Morris Agency 
has been a continually growing factor in the 
world of entertainment. For over 33 years, it 
has been supplying fine talent—both here and 

abroad. For over 33 years it has been prac- 
ticing SHOWMANSHIP. 


Let us give you the benefit of 
our Experience. Let us advise 
you in your Radio oroblems! 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 
Radio Department 
Mayfair Theatre Building 
Broadway at 47th St., New York City 
Chicago LosAngeles Paris London 



















The Modern 
Lumber Dealer 


sells practically all products 
that go into building construc- 
tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
sales are other than lumber. 
The paper read by foremost 
lumber dealers everywhere is 
the 


American fiumberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO a. B.c. 














HOW TO SELL 
H AWAII’S 


HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 





Send for a SURVEY on the line or lines of 
merchandise in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
NEW 


CHKAGO . 2. ww es F. P. Alcorn, 410 N. Michigen 
eeeeee Bidwell, 742 Morket Street 

00S ANGELES 2. ws ee te J Bidwell, Temes 

| eo Ro) Bidwell Severt Buriding 














Of the 20,000 P. I. subscrib- 
ers, at least 1% are looking 
right now for a freelance 
who knows his business. Speak- 
ing modestly but firmly, this 
small ad marks the end of the 
search for those who address 
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Lost in Depression 
Ten Per Cent Net Profit 


FOUND—A sales offset that restored 
it in: 


“POWERS THAT MOVE MEN TO ACTION” 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 
ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 








My Work Has Called Forth 


expressions of enviable recognition as 
an Art Director,—that many agencies, 
publications or department stores might 
be interested to know that | am open 
ter a proposition. 

Address “E,”” Box 238, Printers’ Ink. 








Iam — 


Editor of a nationally known business publi- 
cation. 
I have been — 
Associated, in editorial capacity, with leading 
newspapers and magazines in New York and 
elsewhere. At thirty-three I have an unusually 
clear record as an editor and writer specializ- 
ing in the business and industrial fleld. 
Now — 
I want to make a change perhaps as 
editorial executive of another publication or as 
publicity director of a large industrial concern. 
In either capacity can bring proved experi- 
ence and writing ability My servives are 
available on a basis in line with current con- 
ditions. Address ‘‘H,"’ Box 95, Printers’ Ink. 











FOR SALE 
Outdoor Advertising Plant 


Conall _ a = 
Electric Spectaculars 
IN NEWARK, N. J. 
OPERATING IN NEW JERSEY 
Population over 4,000,000 
Controlling Interest — 
Present Ownership 20 Years 
President Retiring 
Trowbridge Outdoor Advertising Corp. 
86-88 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, W. J. 
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Life Insurance Sales for 
August 


New ordinary life insurance sales 
August of this year amounted to $54»,. 
599,000, as against $622,075,000 fer 1 the 
corresponding period of last year, repre 
senting a decrease of 12.1 per cent. | 
the first eight months of this year new 
ordinary life insurance sales amounted 
to $5,102,665,000, compared with $ 
006,598,000 for the first eight months of 
1930, a decrease of 15 per cent. 

These figures are based upon a re; 
of the Association of Life Insuran 
Presidents and aggregate the business 
exclusive of revivals, increases and diy 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
companies, having 82 per cent of th 
total life insurance outstanding in al! 
United States legal reserve companies 


Motors Stockholders 


General } 
Increase 
The total umber of General Motors 


‘ommon and preferred stockholders for 
he third quarter of 1931 was 293,714, as 
compared with 285,655 for the second 
quarter of this year and with 249,175 for 
the third quarter of 1930. In the third 
quarter of this year there were 276,47( 
holders of common stock and 17,238 hold 
ers of preferred stock. These figures 
compare with 268,400 common stockhold 
ers and 17,255 preferred stockholders for 
the second quarter of this year. 


J. G. Gould with Sampson & 
Murdock 


John Goddard Gould, formerly assis 
tant manager in charge of productior 
of the New York office of the P. F 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., and 
for some time associated with Louis J 
Rouleau, advertising agency of that city, 
has joined the staff of the Sampson & 
Murdock Company, Boston. 


Furniture Account to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


The L. & J. G. Stickley Company 
Fayetteville and Syracuse, N. Y., mat 
ufacturer of Early American furniture 
has appointed Lyddon, Hanford & Kim 
ball, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., advert’sin 
agency, to direct its, advertising account 
Class publications Will be used. 


S. N. Koch with Radio Paper 


S. N. Koch, for the last few years in 
charge of promotion and advertising for 
the Byams Publications, Los Angeles, has 
heen appointed neg manager of 
Broadcast Advertising, Chicago. 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE desires 
to handle additional sound publication 
in Western field. Ripe experience and 
good organization. Box 450, Printers’ 
Ink. Chicago Office. 


MANUFACTURERS—two men familiar 
sales, research and technical engineering 
want sales agency for substantial product 
requiring intelligence and right kind of 
ageressiveness. Northern New Jersey. 
Complete details. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Serve 


Foremost agencies and their clients 
with trained Advt’g & Merchandis- 
ing. Personnel. Consult in confidence. 
Specific openings listed daily 
filled from our active files. 
Walter Lowen, 9-1 P.M. Vocational 











For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 








HELP WANTED 


Classified Advertisements 


Man with Bight Years’ Experience as 

oduction and purchasing manager of 
fithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
ing. Box 443, Printers’ Ink. 


Layout, lettering and design artist, crea- 
tive 2vility, desires position in East with 
chat.ce for advancement; 8 years’ agency, 
printing and litho training; well edu- 
cated; age 26; married. Box 436, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Painter illustrator, general commercial, 
experienced—desires position with studio, 
agency or manufacturer. Box 435, P. I. 


COPY Record for making small cam- 


paigns bring response. Three 
national successes. All around ability, have 
operated l-man agency, had publication 
(editorial) and sales experience. Box 
444, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING MAN—Twelve years’ ex- 
perience. Forceful copy writer. (Original 
layout and copy ideas. Trade journal, 
direct mail, house organs. All or part 
time. Mfr. or Agency. HAGGARD, 
1112 Mdse. Mart, Chicago, III. 


AID-DE-CAMP—a detail-laden advertis- 
ing manager would welcome this young 
man’s competent assistance. Versatile 

has seen service with newspaper, agency 
and typographer. 23 years old, six years’ 


experience. Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 























ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
with twelve years’ record successful se!]- 
ing wants position with representative in 
New York City—trade paper, magazine 
or newspaper. Or will act as eastern 
representative for publication. Age 35. 





SALESMEN who have been successful in 
selling advertising or service, to present 
new merchandising plan to manufactur- 
ers. Unusual opportunity for men with 
vision. Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


Diplomatic Sales Correspondent with 
advertising experience for direct mail 
and mail order. Gooa layout ideas and 
creative ability desirable for selling well- 
known educational course. State fully 
experience, age, salary expected, part 
time or full. Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 


Established Food Product Manufac- 
turer—35 miles from Chicago has open- 
ing for man about 35 years old whose 
experience would qualify him to take en- 
tire charge of sales, distribution and mer- 
chandising work. All whose experience 
meet our requirements will be granted 
interviews. rite Box 441, P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEPARTMENT STORE SERVICES 
New services and ideas wanted that 
lend themselves to “syndication” to de- 
partment stores throughout the country. 
Give description. Will make appoint- 
ment. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Production Manager (or Assistant)— 
Expert knowledge type, printing, engrav- 
ing, pap ~- and allied arts. Ten years 




















with lar,» Adv. Agency. Age 31. Amer- 
ican. College education. Box 451, P. I. 





Married. Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 


Credit-Collection Manager— 28, dissolved 
$6,000,000 trade magazine group. Re- 
sourcefulness Feb., 1928-Aug., 1931 re- 
sulted collections over $600,000 exceed- 
ingly low cost employers; eight years’ 
as experience. O'Sullivan, 146 
fest 170th Street, New York City. 








A Manufacturer or 
Out-of-Town Agency 
Thorough and varied experience in copy, 
contact, layout, and production. For two 
years manager of advertising-printing 
plant. N. Y. agency training. College 
man, 34, Christian, married. Box 

445, Printers’ Ink. 


*% . 
VISUALIZER—Artist 
Extremely fast and versatile. Expert at 
crystalizing ideas. A-l figures, letter- 
ing and design. Wide experience on na- 
tional accounts. Now in Detroit, will 
go anywhere. Sacrifice on salary. Box 

434, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager—Broad experience, 18 years with 
large manufacturers, agency and national 
magazine. Identified with the marketing 
of several nationally known products. 
Thoroughly experienced in the production 
of advertising including direct mail, deal- 
er helps, house organs and in ways of 
making them profitable. Especially suc- 
cessful in coordinating advertising with 
practical merchandising plans for sales- 
men, jobbers and dealers. Box 438, P. I. 
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